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| Tat flowing 'compilation was originally mae for the 
TE Gentlemen under the Author's care, and having found 
it aſtſul in leading tbem through the moſt common and intergſi- 
ing parts of Geography und Affronomy, he has ventured to 
© pubiiÞþ it, in hopes that it may prove beneficial to the riſing ge- 
The ſubjecti treated of are Grograpby, Aftronomy and the 
Uſe of the Globes ; to which are added a uin, 0 "4 
| * a large collection of queſtions. 


Th Geographical part begins by defining and naming los 

terms and principles as are requiſite to be known; then follows 

4 ſbort bat comprehenſive vitw of the natural and political 

diviſions of land and water : and where it could be conveni- 
ently done, entertainig, as well as nog; 2 8 88 are 


. dmr. 3 
5 r The part which x treats tommy. COMMENCES with ſuch 
| 95 © definitions, principles and obſervations, as were judged neceſ- 
e for elucidating its technical terms ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
an account of the Solar Syſtem and Fixed Stars, in which are 


given the moſt pleaſing particulars of a ſence that is ac- | 
|  knowleaged to be uſeful, intereſting and ſublime. | 


The boifon albrrid to the Uſe of the Globes, contains the | 
n common and eaſy Problems; to which are annexed Notes, 


compriſing ſuch obſervations as were hs moſt 1 to prove 


# acceptable. 
The Chronalogical Table exhibits a view of remarkable events 


in Univerſal Hiſtory, - the principal diſcoveries i in Geography and | 5 
Aſtronomy, and an account of ſuch inventions ar are in ſome de- 


Free connected with them, interſperſed with remarks intended to 
excite the genius and induſiry of youth to fanilar N 274 
10 furmſh their minds with uſeful knowledge. . 


De Queſtions « contain a reference to nearly all the 88 
nid down in the preceding parts, and are deſigned as a general 


E xerciſe and concluſun to the work; to karners, two, three, or 


more F them, may be propoſed at a time as a lefſon, to be ber. 
formed by conſulting and comparing ſuch ſentences with” each © 


other, to which the queflions under conſideration refer: and 10 


om? thoſe who have ſame little knowhage of Geography and Aftrono- 


, they will be found very uſe eful in fixing. their e 
more firmly in their minds. | 


— — 


No Maps are inſerted, becauſe POOP as are n given Ah | 


5 performances of this kind are too ſmall to be of much uſe. The 
Student ought, therefore to furniſh himſe If with Maps of the 
W. orld, Europe, Aſa, Africa, America, &c. upon a large 
feale; which ſhould conſlantly be before him, and carefully con- 


_ fulted when the kſſm requires it. And perhaps the beſt and 


readieft way to obtain a knowledge. of Local Geograp by would be 


i delineate fuch County, Diftrift or Diviſion of the Glibe, as 


comet unter conſideration ; which method will be found extremely 
iſſeful to thoſe who are deſigned for e connected with 
ſurveying or e NG | 
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The limits aſſigned to the ſeveral Oceans are ſomething . 
ferent from what are uſually found in books of Geography, and 
are ſuch as appear more natural and convenient for Geographical 


and Nautical Purpoſes. — And as a minute exatineſs in what 


relates to lengths, breadths, and other particulars in Geography, 


and to the diſtances, magmitudes, and motions of the planets in 


Aſtronomy, cannot be eaſily obtained, they are expreſſed in ie 


- neareſt round numbers, in order to afſift the memory. 


Such ate the outlines of the little Treatiſe now offered to the 
ſervice of youth as an introduction to more copious works ; in 


which the Author has endeavoured to be uſeful rather than ori- 


 ginal : con ſcious that the merit of an elementary book conſiſts not 
in novelty of conjecture, but in accuracy of method and judicious 


ſeliction; be has therefore choſen to be guided by authority, and 
uſed an unreſerved freedom in ſelecting from the works * his 
predeteſſors. But though bis information has generally been 


drawn from the be fources, he yet fears, that his ene bus 


many imperfections in point of execution, which he hopes will 
meet with ſome indulgence es: the ander 7 2 and 


| . Public 
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Gn is a ſcience wh 355 a . of 
che Earth, with all its $ parts, limits and particulars. I; 


The form of the earth i is globular, or nearly round ke a | 
ball; being 25,000-miles in circumference, 7970 in diame- 
tex or thickneſs, and ſurrounded with a TRY or ſhell of . 


called the Atmoſphere. AN ATED A 


e Rath ie u phinet;revolejng: 3 
ee eee eee in the ſpace of 


à year, to produce the beautiful variety of ſeaſons; and at 


the ſame time turns round its axis every 24 hours, to cauſe 
the ſucceſſion of day and night. The former motion is cal- 


led anna, and the latter diurnal. , _ 


The Globe is terraqueous, Jeep of 100 dw wa- 
ter; its whole ſurface contains near 200 millions of ware 
. ; of which one-third is land, and two-thirds water. 


"Lind i is divided into continents, ifands, peninſula, 5 
muſes, . and mountains. | 


12 A Continen 


2 | . AN INTRODUCTION ro 


A Continent is a wii tract of land 3 ſeveral 
countries and kingdoms, not ſeparated from each other by 
the ſea, as Europe, Aſia, and Africa. ; | 


An Iſland is a ſmall tract of land LISA eee 
water, as Great Britain, Ireland, and Madagaſcar. 


A Peninſula is a part of land almoſt ſurrounded by water, 
33 Crim Tartary, in Europe; Malacca, in . and Cali- 
fornia, in North America. <9 


An Iſthmus is a narrow _ of land; joining a 3 
to ſome other land, as Precop, which joins Crim Tartary to 
Little Tartary, and Darien, which unites North and _ | 
America. | 


A Promontory, Cape or Headland, | is a part of land 
ſtretching i into the ſea, as Cape Clear, in Ireland; Cape Fi- 
niſterre, in Spain; and the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa. 
A es or enge is that _— of A een which borders on 
0 the fea. Pads, , _ KAN 


A W is a a part of land conſi derably higher that the 
e country, as the Peak, in England; Plinlimmon, in 
Wales; and the Grampian Hills, in 8 8 of 

the higheſt mountains are elevated more than three miles 
ee of the ſea, as the n in South Ain 
rica. a e | 4. 4x0 ib 

ps is divided into oceans, ſeas, gabe 1 . 


and rivers, which are of various depths, and correſpond j in 
ſome meaſure with the different heights of the mountains. 


(24 An Ocean i is a vaſt extent of Water, without any entire 
 lipirationof its parts by land, as the Atlantic ocean. . 


A Seais a partor branch of an ocean, confined by land, op | 


the Mediterranean and Red ſea. 


= 5 8 p 
* py * +7 ; * . | ; : * 


CLOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOME/; 3 


A Gulph, n Creek, SULTS SY: ſea or ocean, as | 
the Gulph of Venice and Bay of Biſcay, 


A Streight or Channel is a narrow paſſage which unites 
| one part of the ſea or ocean to another, as the Streights of 
, Dover between England and France; the Streights of Gi- 

| braltar, between Europe and Africa; and the "Ry 
| Babelmandel leading into the Red ſea. , 


A Lake is a collection of water, moſt — Git; 
<d by land, as Geneva, in Switzerland; Ladoga, in Ruffia;' 
Baikal, in Siberia; Zambre, in Africa; and thodakes ne f 
Erie, &c. in North America. CHEF ; 
A River is a ſtream of water riſing from a A 
running-in a channel till it empties itſelf into ſome ocean, 
ſea or lake, as the Thames, Severn, and Trent, in England. 
The courſe of the greateſt rivers are in general obſerved to 
run either north or ſouth, or parallel to the equato. 


GrookaArnRRSs, for the better determining the diſtances 
and ſituations of places on the globe, have imagined certain 
lines, circles and ſpaces, to be drawn upon it, to which they 
have given different _— as the N e ION 
meridians, tropics, &. e 

The Axis of che earth is a right 1 line n the 
center, about which its diurnal motion is performed. The 
poles of the earth are the extremities of this axis. 


Circles are either greater or leſſer: a great cirele divides' 
the globe's ſurface into two equal parts, and the leſſer circle 
2 divides it into two unequal parts. All circles are divided 
| | into 360 equal parts, called degrees, and every degree into 60 
| equal parts, called minutes or IPRS s 85 each. con-" 


— 
* 


. bt hg 5 * miles. (ge | | 
| | B e Tie. 


— 


— — — — . — —— 
p = : 1 


eich hde' of the equator, towards the poles. 4 


Tube Equator of equinoctial is a great circle 8 
the poles, dividing the-globe's ſutface into the northern and 


en u It is often e ee 8 | 
Pl 


-2Pws Betlpite is that * ha cater the FEES 
| obliquely in two points, ealled the vernal and autumnal equi- | 
noxes. Over this line the fun ſeetns: to paſs in the ſpace of 
12 months, and it is divided into 12 en l x 


e Flor hos es Lge 


A Meridian is a great circle, une Ae . 


e equator at right angles, and dividing the globe's 


ſurface into the. eaſtern and | weſtern bemiſpheres. Lver7 
place has its particular meridian, and when it is oppoſite the 


ſun it is non along thet line from north to ſouth, - When the 


meridiand arg n through every e 
9 they ad dalled hour circles. © $419" a 


The Medien which paſſes ee the 1 is called 


of the borizon : and that which paſſes thr through the points, 
where the ecliptic and tropics touch each other, is called the 
ſolſtitial colure, and e the eee ſouth points of 
me horizon, 1 


- Parallels of 20” are Iefſer citcles 3 bo the 


equittor ; every place has its parallel of latitude : but thoſe 
generally drawn on globeFYnd maps are the two tropics, the 


two polar Ercles, and others, through every | ten N =. 


4 


it T 


The e are each 2.34 degrees from eee 3 


on the north ſide is called the Tropit r FE 


ſolſtice; and the other the Tropic of Capricorn, of winter ſol- 
8 The polar 12 8 85 e as far bn the poles as the 
tropics 


e eee, nd cps mmm the edi} Und weft poits: - 


= * 
88 
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tropics ate lrom the equator z that which has the north pole 
„ e ee ann 
arctic circle. ** | | * 


Latitude is the neareſt diſtance any place is ſituated "yy 
the equator, either north or ſouth, reckoned in degrees and 
minutes upon 4 graduated meridian, and ends at the poles, 
which are each go degrees from the equator. _ 


"Longitude is the diſtance any place is ſituated from ſoais 
particular meridian, as that of London, reckoned in degrees 
and minutes upon the equator either eaſt or weſt, and ſome» 
times in hours,'every 15 degrees being reckoned one hour. 


"The point in the heavens which is over our heads id called 
the Zenith, and that under our feet the Nadir. Ns 9 


e n arent circle go degrees diſtant from the | 

| Adis. dividing the upper from the lower hemiſphere. If 
the plane of the hotizon paſſes through the eye of the obſerver 
it is called the ſetiſible hotizon; but if it paſſes" through the 
center of the earth, it is called the rativnal horizon: when 
the ſun or any of the heavenly bodies appear above the eaſt- 
ern part of the ep At v ae _— to rife, and when 6 de- 


' The circumference of the horizon is divided into 22 equal 
parts, called rhombs, or points of the mariner's compaſs; of 
| which four are cardinal points, viz. north, ſouth, eaſt and 
wet. The bearing of any place ſignifies the point of the 

compaſs ane it 17 0. is ſituated e 
othet place. rr 64. A 
The Tropics and polar circles divide the globe's ſurface 
| e eee yet votes or eee one torrid, 
ee 8 55 5 


1 


6 Au ternobucrton ro 8 
— —-—— — — — œ́ [ä̃0Il— —ͤ—x E, 
be Torrid Zone lies between the tropics; and is 47 de- 
grees broad; from its being continually expoſed to the per- 
pendicular rays of the ſun, the ancients thought it uninhabit-: 
© ed, but experience has proved it to be cooled and refreſhed 
by long nights, great dews, and regular rains; and that it s 
Amal geſpects the moſt fertile tract on the globe. 1 
This zone contains the greateſt part of South a , 
Africa, and ſome part of Afia, moſt of the Eaſt and Weſt 
India iſlands, the north part of New Holland, and ſome part | 
ol the Pacific, Atlantic, and all the Indian ocean. 


The two Temperate Zones are — weld) 
pics and polar circles, each being 43 degrees broad, and are 
named north and ſouth, They enjoy a moderate degree of 
heat add Wr, on account of the 705 $ _ meh; Oy 


: upon them. | 
The north Temperate Zone contains almoſt all 13 5 
; Afia, and North America, the jſlands of Japan, Newfound- 

land, Great Britain, Ireland, the Azores, Canaries, &c. great 
part of the Pacific and Atlantic 9 Wers the whole F ay; 
Baltick and Mediterranean ſeas. 


The ſouth Temperate Zone comprehends cat South 
America, Africa, and New Holland, the iſlands of New Zea- 


land, the New OI Ke. and great part of the e 
ocean. e e . 
e | Frigia Zones 3 We 5 \ 
circle.and its pole, and are 47 degrees broad; they are into- 
6255 cold, and nearly eee in darkneſs DG the win 
5 The Nerth 3 eee ARG | 
land, Siberia, Nova Zembla, &c, which are but thinly i in- 


: United The ſouth frigid zone is but little known. 
| Climates 
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Climates are ſpaces on the earth's hella ons; be- 
tween two parallels of latitude, and are of unequal breadths. 
From the equator. each way to the polar circles they are form- 
ed by the longeſt natural day (viz. from ſun- riſing to ſun · ſet· 
ting) in one, exceeding that of another by half an hour: 
and from the polar circles to the ha . are reckoned by 
days and months, 


/ n 


There are Joo e e 3833 
Sd and 6 between each ee TOW \ 
in all 60, viz. 30 north and 30 ſouth, - | 


+» THE ANCIENTS diſtioguiſhed the e of the nh 
by the names of Amphiſcii, Heteroſcii, Periſcii, Periceci, 
Antceci, and | Antipodes, according to che falling of their 
ndon · tide ſhadows, their ſituations, and the different en = 
motions of the celeſtial bodies to them. N 12 


The Amphiſcii inhabit the torrid zone, ee lth; 
| becauſe they caft their ſhadows at one time of the year to- 
- wards the north, and at another time towards the ſouth. 
When the ſun 1s in their zenith d e no 1 
are called Aſcii. | \ 
The Heteroſcii live in the temperate zones, and caſt 


their ſhadows all one way bern 2 6 „ and 
in ſouth latitude, ſouthward. 


The . are the able inhabicanits of 1 frigid Ws 


AL ones ; their ſhadows. in the ſpace of one day are directed to | 
| all points of the compals.. Fr | 

The Periceci are thoſe who W d 3 but 
on oppoſite meridians; they have the ſame ſeaſons, and length 
of days, but oppolite hours, . inhabitants of the mow 
have 20: Par bs 14% V1 ts gs, ONS 


* — 


+» 2 INTRODUCTION re 


he Anteeei dre thoſe who live in the fame latitude and 
on the ſame meridian, but in different hemiſpheres; they have 
noon and midnight at the ſame time; the length of the da 
to one is alwayt equal to the length of the night to the other, 
andthe ſealons ute bontuary. eee begue, 
have no Antœc . Nr F 2 e 1 
The Antipodes are thoſe who live Hiametricatly POV 
or walk feet to feet; their latitudes, longitudes, un, 
F Mee 4 $9 , 
A right Sphere is chat poſition of the "earth "where the 
| | equator paſſes through che zenith, and the poles are in the 
hortzont; Thoſe that live upon the equator have this poſition, 
|  Phiey enjoy a perpetual equinox, their days and nights being 
| 12 hours long; che ſtars in both hemiſpheres are viſi- 
dle to them, and the ſun is twice in the year directiy over 
-_.,.,  . their heads, and twice in the ſolſtioes; conſequently they have 
doo ſummers and two winters, a8 alſo two ſprings and two 
Ag autumn 7; or Pig ns tt, ops rial no. * 
A gg; nnn ) , | 
An oblique Sphere is . carth ao 
equator and. horizon make an oblique angle: thoſe that live 
between, the equator and poles have this poſition. One pole. = 
is aboye and the other below. their horizon; the height of tie 
evated | pole i is always equal to the latitude of their ſjtuation, 
4 7 ſee only part of the heayens; the greater latitude any 5 
| place is in, e longer ure che longeſt days, and the ſhorter 
- - ©, "the ſhorteſt nights. At the tropics the longeſt rt 
n ede, code ba il i v7 oh 
A parahel Spuete is that poſition of the earth NG 
horizon” Eolneides with the tquitor: Thoſe that live abe 


e They never fee but one-half of the 
| | * | heavens; wy 


"> wwe _*Y = JW _- FF I FF" bo dx 


62 — 1 
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8 which is continually Gebeing round them. In 
cis ſphere, one half of the ecliptic is above the horizon, | 
and che other half -below it; ſo that at the poles. there can 


A Map is the reprifentativni of the earth's furfate delf. 


niertes on 6 plane, according to the laws of projection, and 
is either general vr particular. A general map gives à view - 


of an entire hemiſphere, and a particular map exhibits a part 


oft dhe earth's ſurface Teſs than a hemiſphere, Thoſe teptes | 


Fenting feas and ſea coaſts, are called charts. 
There are two methods of projecting the = in ge- | 


| eral maps, vis, Nereographic und orthogrephic +" but the 
fiſt is generally preferred, on account of its repteſenting 


the hemiſphere with all the parts entire, and from its few 


ung the latitudes and longitudes of places exactly as the 
globe ſelf, | This projection is known by the meridians be- 


ing drawn nearer each other about the middle of the map 


than they are in approaching the circumference of it; {6 
that the parts near the center are leſs than they ought to be. 


In the orthographic projection, this order of the meridians is 


oY reverſed, and the parallels of latitude are ſtraight lines. 


Charts are conſtructed either from conſidering the earth 


2 a large extended flat ſurface, or as a ſphere, and are prin- 
5 cipally adapted to the practice of navigation. When con- 
ſtructed upon the former principle they are called plane charts; 


and when upon the latter, globular, or mercator's charts. 
Maps are laid down and proportioned to a certain ſcale, | 


which is always taken from the degrees of latitude, The top 
of 2 map is North, the bottom South, the right hand Eaft, 


and the left Weſt ; 3 there be en a Flower- de- luce to 
«> . hey 


_ 
a 


\ 


- bs + * & | 
LO Al reer ro 


* 
. 
* 
- 


Fa Rs contrary. The 3 of be are always 


reckoned on the caſt and weſt ſides of a map; B. pi 


longitude, on the equator, or the north and, ſouth ſides. 
Sea Coaſts, are repreſented by a thick ſhaded line; n 


dy large ſerpentine lines; foreſts, by little trees; moun- 


a. 


| harbours, the depth of the water is expreſſed by $gures, de- 


by chain lines, which are ſometimes ſtained with different 
| colours; 3 provinces and ſubdiviſions, ''by dotted lines; cities 
and great towns, by a little round o, and ſometimes a 
| church, with houſes about it; the names of provinces are 
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lines ; and rocks, by little croſſes. | 


. in roman Sue W towyns, in 1 


tains, by riſing ſhadows; lakes, by ſhaded coaſts ; marſhes, ' 


by ſhaded beds; ſands and ſhallows, by - dotted beds; near 


noting fathoms; the courſe of rivers, currents, and the 
direction of the wind, by little arrows; roads, by double 


The diviſions of kingdoms and countries are 8 


written in large capitals; ſmaller diviſions in ONE 
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Narus has diyadedthe terrene part of the globe 
The Eaſtern Cominens (or, as it in called the Old World) - FI 
contains Europe, Aſia, and Afriea; and the Weſteru Con- : 
tinent (or, the New World) Na and South Aumeniews 
and theſe are politically divided into Regions, Empires, King- 
3 doms, Republics, States, Provinces, Cantons, Principalities 
— Elecdorates, Dukedoms, Marquilates, Palatinates, 
45 Dioceſes, Circuits, Counties, Cities, Tone, Pariſhes, Vil- 
lages, &c. for the fake of order and good government. 


A ſhort but comprehenſive deſcription of the ſeveral Con- 
tinents and Iſlands, with their PT PI 1s Gray foes 
* is as follows : 


® 
- 


__.._ _ EUROPE, 


(4 
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"EUROPE. 


ON "Y E Ox 408 1 


Europe is 5 0 0 the en hemiſphere, en 
r 72 degrees of north latitude, and between 1o de- 
grees of weſt and 65 of eaſt longitude, from the meridian of 


London, It is bounded on the North, by the Frozen Ocean; 


on the Paſt, by Aſia; on the South, by the Mediterranean 


Sea, which parts it from Africa; and, on the Weſt, by 


the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America, 
Being 3000 miles in length, from Cape St. Vincent, in Por- 


| -xugal, to the mouth... of .the/\River-Oby, in the North-caſt 


part of Ruſſia; and 2500 miles in breadth, from the North 
Cape, in Norway, to Cape Metapar, in the bee the 


moſt ſouthern promontory in Europe. . 


: 


#7 
"7 Europe contains 153 milllons of knie 1 41 


peopled and cultivated, and contains more cities, towns, and 


_ villages, than any other quarter on the in propor. 
| tion to-its ſize >there being Very few: of land that are 
uninhabited or uncultivated. In the north, the climate is 
very ſevere, But, in the middle and ſouthern ptovinces it 
is extremely mild ten e WW wor! 200 20 11: 
The "Jllowing Thi le contains i the political "Ivilions — 70 

Europe Wi th 4 ir ſeveral lengths breadths,, chief citi 
Ke, Where” E. Hands for. 97 5 K. Kingdom, 3 "ak 


public; St. State, 2  Princ t Pr, Proving L. 
and B. W . wen 


„a0: ; e 2663 Ks 1712943909 wide Ne rand 31 LN votes 2 
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RN Rn Ci Cities, Se. Wos 
ä n 1 


5 „ a large populous town. a ir Hi 
A vet bedaritul and' neh C. 
Reder, large Fort and Rabie Town” ©! 


| 2 (ue comme. 3 Kyu 
3 4706 bn Wafrw;" funds in the center of Poland. : 
; K Bruts. Bom $09] 556 Berli, 4 large manufafturing City. 
I x. Germany | | 600| 500 Witme, a ndble'and Nong City- 151 
li „ Fe! Bohettia 73% 480 f be famous for its noble bridge. | 
: 3 TY” Holland 1 ioo HA erdan, eminent for — 
SL Pr. Flanders 1200} 200) Hein a populous and lively Ci. 
r < M. nac 866 gos Hartz, fituatoa in the Ile of France. 
| K. pan . hee] zes {MAIS} hands in a Large farlay plain, 
> 1 K. Portugal zo} 100 L166, trades chiefly in wine. ute 24 
4 c og of the fineſt Cities in Italy. 
; Vaplery ſtands near Mount Veſuvius. 
| large magnificent. Ci 
; : „ Aands upon 72 iflands. Or Sele 
bs - 4ſihall but Rronlg Cy. 
1 25 cue, a eh trading" C e 
* 15 Lacta, ſtands in a pleaſant plain. , 
5 eme, ftusted on A Ü. 
8 10 Be, in a mountainous country. n 
|: tr |Geneve, Hands upon the Khoke, © F VER n 
8 200 \Preſtargh, a ſlront fortified City. © 
| | 420 |Conflantinople, a very large and fine City. 
| ——|Raguſe, about two miles in circuit. 
; o| 240|Kaffu, a conſiderable Port Town. 
oe ſituated in a pleaſant country 
; 
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Norway is a eold uncotnfortable country, belonging to. 
Denmark. Paland is 2 diſmembered kingdom, in b 
the Ruſſians and Pruſſians claim a part. Pruflia, as named 
in the table, is ſitusted in Poland, Germany, Bobenija, 

Switzerland, and the Netherlands, and the King's teſuente 
e enn. b Cs n 


17 which eee eee how are 
| 390 Sovereign Princes and States, moſt of which are arbi- 
' trary in their reſpective tetritories, but with regard to the 
empire et large, they form ons collective political body, 
called the Diet, (which meets at the city o eee 
f Ni Read of ans kane 2 


5 e eee e ee 
8 Dusch. Italy is! divided into- everal Principalities and Re- 
|  publigs,) which, are independent” of each dther, having dic. 
runs farms of government, and different intereſta. Geneva 
is a ſmall Republic, on tha confines of Italy and France, | 
is conſidered 38,006 of the Sw Allies. * 


— leaſf of the contindnts, is far prefer- 
able 0 the others; on geogunt of the temperature of the dr 
and the ſortihey of dhe ſoil; which, from the induſtry | of 
the inhabitants, produces- all the neceſſary comfores' of life, 
It is diſtigguiſhed for che comelineſs, ſtrengtb, wiſdom, 
courage, learning and ingenuity of its iababitants, the q- 
_ cellency af their governments, and tbe equity of their 
laws; but above all fer the eſtabliſument of the Chriſtian 


% 


| Religion, throughout che continent, except that hart inba-. 
bited by the Turks, who ate diſciples of Mahomet the 
impoſtor. Nr men N MA en * | | 2 N -.S (M4 
| i . * Fu = 
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Europe does not contain many mines of gold, 'filyer, or 

precious ſtones, neither can it boaſt of its groves of ſpices, 

ner ſources of / perfumes : but it produces abundance of corn, - 
pulſe, fruit, wine, &c. and its wonderful. and extenſive 
commerce, makes the riches of every nation its oun. It 
has alſo the advantage of every other country in poſſeſſing 
the moſt valuable and uſeful animals, without being an- 
noyed with wild beaſts, dreadful un. or noxious in- 

ſects. 


F eee ee 8 are dhe Dofre- | 
field, between Norway and Sweden. The Zimnopoias, ot 
Girdle of the Earth, in the northern part of Ruſſia. The 
| Carpathian, which divide Hungary and Tranſylvania from 
Poland. The Alps, which ſeparate Italy from France and 
Germany. The Appenines, extending from north to ſouth 
through Italy. The  Pyrenzes, dividing France from 
Spain. The Vauge,” in France, which divide Lorrain 
from Burgundy and "Alface. Alſo Olympus, Pindus, and 
1 Parnaſſus, in Turkey: beſides ſeveral burning mountains, | 
bo door as Hecla, in Iceland Veſrvius and Strom- 
be, in Naples, and hunt, Bis, in Sieily. It is 
very remarkable, that the greateſt part of the volcanoes. 
in our eee b 7 on 5 8 or very nrar 0 


| Ann Abe moſt evitiaiticbls rivers ate, the Walga, : 
which flows from the north part of Ruſſia, through Perſia, 
Georgia and Tartary, a courſe of 3000 miles, and falls 
into the Caſpian Sea: The Vifula flows from Sileſia, paſ- 
ſes by Cracow and Warſaw, and falls into the Baltic fea, 
below Dantzic. The Danube flows from the Black Foreſt, 
in Germany, and after running 1600 miles, enters the Black 
e Akane: 880 OE from * and 
5 6 | falls 


"+4 . „ ANTRODVOTION. TO N 
_ falls into the Britiſh fea about 70 mites below Hamburgh ; 
this river is navigable ſor great flups further from its mouth 
than any other in Europe. The Rhine flows from Switzer 
land, and forms the lake of Conſtance, in the ſouthern part 
ef Germany ; afterwards receives the Nœter, Maine, and 
Moſelle, paſſes by ents, Cologne, &. and then falls Its 
tze Britiſm ſea by Holland, through ſeveral channels, 


"The River Rhone flows from the Alps, through, the 


| | Lake of Geneva, and then falls into the Mediterranean 


Sea, near Marſeilles: The Po flows from the Alps, through 
Piedmont, in Italy, to the Gulph of Venice. The Scheid 
os ſrom Picardy, rum by Cambray, Valenciennes, Teur- 
nay, Ghent, Antwerp, 6c, and falls into the Britiſh Sen by 
two channels. The Zojre riſes in the Ceyenne Mountains, 
in France, and falls into the Bay of Biſeay below Nantes. 


The Tage flows from Arragon, in Spain, paſſes through 8 
Portugal, and forms the harbour of LI} 3 at which 15 25 


| Ris about 3 miles wide, e pa. 191% 
Let Axps.—In the Nee Ocean n = 


Now Norway; lie Tceland, Eaf and Wet. Greenland, or 


1 tries, ſubject to the King of Denmark. 


furround 4 
1 L.A 27; PS; 


r- bergen; lower down are the 24 Faro Ie, 300 miles | 
weſt of Norway, all barren, cold, and uncomfortable coun- 


* 1 þ * 
In che Atlantic Oceany/near the. coaſtof France, Flagders, Ok 
1 Holland, is ſituated the BNIrisE EMelnz, conſiſting of, 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and the leſſer Iles of Shetland, 
Orkney, Hebrides, ts Man, Sally, Wighn, Ce. Which 


1 e eee eee eee 
dee Faun, Palfier, Laland, Lag ad, Bornholn, 
e det 4 


"es c r 1 „ e 
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of ee TR ws in the iNand of ind, The 
iſlands" of Gothland, Oeland, Rugen and Aland are ſitu- 


ated on the coaſt of Sweden, Near the Gulph of Finland 
are Ofel'and Dagho, ſubject to Ruſſia: and Uſedeom and 
er on the north coaſt of Germany to Pruſſia. 


= M In the Mediterranean Sea, near the Spaniſh coaſt, Are 


Toica, Majorca and Minorca, ſubje& to Spain. Near Italy 
is the mountainous iſland of Cor/ita, ſubject to the Engliſh. 


Lower down is Sardinia, which gives a royal title to the 


Duke of Savoy, the King's reſidence is at Turin, a city in 


Italy. At che ſouthern extremity of Italy lies the iſtand of 
| Sitily, ſubject to the King of Naples. And a little below this 

| iſland lies Melita, or Malta, famous "oy its e e on 
this Mand gt. Paul was Mipwrecked. © . 61g 165 5 


In the Adriatic Sea, eee ee eee 
Cephalonia, Lufiena and Zant, famous for er e d 


and grapes, ſubject to the Venetians. 


In the Archipelago and Levant Seas, are nas AE 


ſands Mount Ida, now no better than a barren rock, Ne- 
Fropent, where the Turkiſh Gallies lie. Samos, the birth 


place of Pythagoras. Patmos, where St. John wrote the 


| Revelations.” Paros, noted for the beauty and whiteneſs of 


its marble. Rhodes, famous for having contained the braſs 
Coloſſus, one of the ſeven wonders of the world. Cyprivs, 
whieh contains Mount Olympus. Alſo Seis, Temeder, 


Lem, - Santorin, &c. all which are ſubjet-to YT 
| Cd LT rata] x | 
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"GREAT BRITAIN. 
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nr Anka is "i largeſt inand in Tabs yy 
colitains England, Scotland, and the principality of Wales; 
being. inhabited on the north. by the Scots, on the ſouth 
and eaſt by the Engliſh, and on the weſt by the Welſh, 


_ © ,» England4is' much the largeſt diviſion of the iſland, 121 
contains 340 counties, 25 cities and 2 univerſities, viz. Ox— 
ford and Cambridge. The counties are divided into ſix 
eireuits, and two judges are appointed to viſit each, 

every ſpring and autumn, for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


Wales is the ſmalleſt diviſion of the iſland, and lies on 
the weſt of England, and may be called a peninſula in the 
. Iriſh ſea, between the mouths of the rivers Severn and Dee. 
It contains 12 counties and 4 cities, but no univerſity: 
all the counties, except three, touch the ſea coaſt. in ſome. 
part of their boundaries. Wales is Gvided into four cir- 

fo MW, and was incorporated. with England'i in the year 1282. 


9 Scotland is ſituatedd on the north of England, and is 
paned from it by the rĩvers Tweed and Solway : the whole 
dgauntry is ſo interſected by inlets of the ſea, that every 
houſe is within 50 miles of ſalt water. It contains 33 
counties or ſhites, and 4 cities, which are univerſities, viz. 
Edinburgh, on the Frith of Forth; Glaſgow, near the 
Clyde; Aberdeen, on the. Dee ; and % Andrew's, v near 1 
the Britiſh Ocean. | | 


I be counties are divided into o Highlands ond Lebe 
n POTIONS on account of their being very 
| | THERE Ins, 
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eee are called Highlands, and the reſt Lowlands, 


from their being more flat and level. Scotland was united 
to England in the year 1706, by which act of Union, they 
are limited to ſend no more than 16 Peers, and 45 com- 


| "nn, to ſit in the Britiſh Parliament. 2 


Wich reſpect to the climate of this iſland, ix enjoys but 
2 ſcanty ſhare of the genial influence of the ſun; its at- 
moſphere is chill and moiſt, and the weather ſo. very capri- 
cious and changeable, that the natives frequently experience 
all” the four ſeaſons within the compaſs of a day, The 
ſoil in general is good and well cultivated, fo that it pro- 
VT 


1 , 4% 's 


| Arne r b eb various: Einghind is fil bt 


riſing grounds and gentle ſlopes, but contains very few 
mountains; Wales and Scotland are more irregular and 


romantic, containing many lofty mountains, craggy rocks, 


and deep narrow dells, which are, however, "interſperſed 
© with ſome vales of great fertility. g. 
The lakes in Great Britain are very few and inconſider- 


pon but it is watered: with many copious ſtreams, which 
not only fertilize' the ſoil, but add n the b N 


eee of its comme re. 


"The eſtabliſhed religion in England and Wales is the 
Proteſtant Epiſcopacy, and in Scotland, the Preſbyterian : 
but all others are tolerated. ' The Eccleſiaſtical diviſion of 
England and Wales is into two provinces; .viz. Canterbury 
and Vork; each containing Dioceſes, N 


Bere Deaneries and Anh Fe 
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nnn Great Britain is a mined Mana, 
| eonliſting of Ring, Lords and Coinmors.” - 


The King j is the. fountain of juſtice, and the 8 | 
headofthe church; he bas the power of ſending and re- 
Ceiving Ambaſſadors, of making war and peace, of raiſing | 
and regulating fleets and armies, ec Gdgey, hot 
ming it current, of pardoning crimes, Ke. . 


Tue Houſe of Lords conſilts of the Peers of the Realm, 


the Arch-bilhops, the Biſhops, . e | 
By Viſcounts, and Barons. n IRE ** 


ME 8 2 


The Houſe ef Commons conſiſt of men ee 
who are choſen by the different counties, cities and do- 
— in England, Scotland and Wales, eee N 
in Parliament, and are in number 558, , | 


4 


PIG „ 
| ddriſe him according to the beſt of their e 5 
ene. 0 Ty Goat 4t U iy 


Beſides the High Court of SOOT 1 . 
Saen ef Judicaturx, vin. the Court of Chancery; which 
is deſigned do mitigate the rigour of the law, and to judge 
according to equity. The Court of King's Bench, in 
Fre tried all matters determinable at common Jaw, 
ween the King and his ſubjects.— The Court of Com. 
mon 1 in Which are debated cauſes between ſubje& 
2 , por ug the Court of Exchequer, in which are 
cy ne * to 5 Rae e 
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. THE FOLLOWING TABLE 
| CONTAINS THE CIREVITS, COUNTIES, &c. IN - 
ENGLAND AND. WALES. 
in which the Cities are princd i halies and N. fans for mee. 
CO RT on fent'to Parliament. fa, 
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. T1 12 SL "| Cities aud Thief —— 527. 
4 {- Effex -/ ). £42 bd 8 Cheimstord and:Coicheſter. | 
8 Hertfordſhire 2 / Henford, St. Albans and Ware. - 
| FORE 7 Ganter hay and Rocher. 
J | Southwark and Klingen 
1 |Chickefer and vd, pl 
4 Buckin and Ayleſbury. | 
8 Bedford and Ampthill. 3, 9. 
=— Huntingdon and. er Ives. _ | | + 
D 5 Ely and Newmarket. 
< Fetal, yo Loon Vo 
N42 oops Oxford, Witney and Banbury. 
E 2 L. and Cirenoeſter. IF: N 9 
. Worcefter and Kidderminſter. 
— Monmouth, e 
Hereford and Leominſter. 
* Shrewſbury and Colebtook Dale. 
| Is $5] M0 [Litchfield and Stafford. 
_ | Bork - 1a] 50} gf down e ee 

; 1 *% . 1 

„ 30 3a 6 1 9 \ Warwick and Birmingham. 
— 5 ge or as * 951-45 4 Letzt nud ES 
1 rbyſhire 30 35 | 4 Derby, Cheſterfield and Matlock. 

A Nortioghamthice 3 0 f Notes und Newark. 
Rutlandſhire 1g 12 2 Oakham and Uppingham 
N 60 20 9 Peterborough 5 

s N Lincolnſhire % 70] 49] 12) Lincoln, Boſton and- Spalding. /- 

Ham 2 +, © 1491. 8a | Wintbeffer: and Portf auth. wo. 

Wich 150 40134 K Wilton Devizes. 
8 Dotſetthire. MAN 436) $0 | 26 | Dorcheſter, Poole and Blandford. - 
J Somerietihiye. I, 65\us | Briftol, Bath and Welli. 
8 abire 7e 64 26 Exeter, Plymouth and Dartmouth. 
T Cornwall 0; " 490125 394 44\ Launceſton and Falmoutd. 
| N | | 

+ # Yotkſhire'* ©), 5 100 10 York, Leeds, Sf and Hull 

8 Durham 4371-59. Darham and Sunderland. | 
(0 Northumberland 70 40 7 Newcaſtle and North Shields. 

E Lancaſhire 60 50 14| Lancaſter and Liverpool. 

> ( Weſtmoreland | 40 40 4{Appleby, Kendal and Milchorpe, 

_ 40 61 Cariife and Whitehaven. 
Middlefex 17 _ 8 London and Weftminfter. 

Cheſhire 30 40 4 Cheer and n 
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T FI 1 Td Greed i ww. 
"428 10 2 N Flint and Hol — 

Jas 18 2 Sante. Ruthin and = W i | 
[36136 8 and Welſhpool. b 


4 4 20 |22} 2 | Beaumaris and Holyhead. » 2 ah 
_ 145 [20] 2 | Hanger and. Caernarvon.. i -* 


N I ferry ee A 


38 —. 2 
; * 3112 Radnor and Prefteay. egumeddf $1. 

- 129/341, \Brecknock, Built and Har. 
- 426148 * 01 200 Cardiff and ut. 85 
B — Jo +3 |St. David's and Haverf 


„erden. 
boy [Cardigan and Aberiſtwith. £ 
| FE ene eee, : 
| dicks and beds are not comprehended in ITY . 
cuts, the former being the ſeat of the Supreme Courts of 
Jjuſtice, and the latter a eee e munici- 
en n een, EE > 
5 Great Britain is well ſituated Fe. trade, pa its cem- | 
merce. has been improving for a long ſeries of years, and 

is at tifis fine arrived at an amazing 'height. The principal 

"commercial companies. ate, the-Eaft India, the South Sea, 

the Royal African," the . the A d the 7 ; 
bones Bay Company.” * e 8 e 5 


The number of . 49 . in üs upon. 
an average, is eſtimated at twelve millions, which form 
the baſis. of an extenſive branch of commerce. The tin ay 
- and. lead mines in Cornwall, are ſuppaſed. to employ / 
_TOc,000 men; and the coal mines in Dirham, Northum- 
berland, and the neighbouring counties, are worked by a 
vaſt number: of ee 3 150 1 . great article ; | 
of trade. Woe, | 
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| be Mipping of Great Britain is . ale and het 
Tailors the moſt hardy and expert in the world; according 


to the beſt computations, ' more than 8000 fail of large 
ſhips are employed in the commerce of the ifland : of which, 


| Boo are engaged in the coal trade only, and thoſe uſed in 


cbdaſting, or carrying goods from one e nn, 


e eee e e d ee e 


The exports are reckoned at 7 millions 18 annually, 
and the imports at 5; above one million of which is re- 


| exported : fo that if this calculation be true, Great Britain 
gains annually 3 millions in trade, and nearly one half of i its | 


commerce centers in the. port of London. 
The productions and exports are corn, cattle; Bog. 


tin, copper, lead, iron, coals, hops, ſaffron, flax, fiſh, fowls, 


butter, cheeſe, and different kinds of fruits: and manufac- 
tures of various kinds are eſtabliſhed in almoſt every county 
2, the woollen, in Norwich, Exeter and Colcheſter ; 
cCordage for the navy, in Dorſetſhire; glaſs and braſs wire, 
in Briſtol; and hardware, in Birmingham and Sheffield. 


Mancheſter is noted for its beautiful cottons, dimities, 
tickens, checks, velvets, &c. as are ſeveral towns in York - 


ſhire; Wilton and Kidderminſter are famous for their car- 


pets, which exceed thoſe of Turkey in beauty. All which, 


as well as a great number of other towns, produce vaſt 


quantities of goods for exportation, of ſuch” excellent 
quality, that they are uncivalled- and univerſally ſought 


after, 
The military force of this kingdom, (including troops and 
garriſons in Ireland, Gibraltar and America) conſiſts of about 


40,000 ſoldiers and 15,000 ſailors; but in time of war there 


have. been... in Britiſh. pay, natives and foreigners, above 
150, land forces and 100,000 ſallors, beſides 42,900 


militia And the Britiſh navy, during the war of 17 56, 
was able to cope with all the other fleets in 


m. Foreign paſſefione'of the; King of England ore, the | 
 Eloftorate of Hanover, in Germany; the ſtrong fortreſs of 


Gibraltar, in Spain; the provinces of New Britain, New 


Scotland, Canada, &c. 


in North America; a great num- 


- 


- 


ber of valuable iſlands in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; ſome | 
"GE an oe Conde ina Miliber Conf,” bn | 


s; ſeveral forts and factories on the banks of the Rivers 9 


_ "Senegal and Gambia, in Africa; and ſeveral of the new 
Elpyered lands, in the Southern and Pacific Ocean. $9. 
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As is ſituated between the equator and 80 degrees of 
north latitude, and between 25 and 180 degrees of caſt 

jongitude, from the meridian of London. It is bounded'on 
the north, by the Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt, by the Pacific 

Ocean ; on the ſouth, by the Indian Ocean; and on te weſt; 
by the Red Sea, Mediterranean Sea, and Europe; being about 
- 4800 miles in length, from the Dardanelles on the welt to 
the eaſtern ſhore of Tartary and about 4400 miles in 
breadth, from the moſt ſouthern part of Malacca, to the 
moſt northern cape of Nova  Zembla. It contains 50 
millions of inhabitants, and lies in all climates from the 
Trozen wilds ol Siberia, to the ſultry regions of India. ; 


The following are the principal regions this continent is- 
© divided into; ſome of which are but imperſectly known to 
Europeans, particularly Arabia, Perſia, China, and Tartary, 
the laſt is reckoned op ahi ena ans REN 


lobe, Wr TORY . 


th 4 1 
: = . NU 2; 2 =, £4488 WM J 7 
Regions. L. a 5. 8 ie Cities Se. ( WS 4. 


Tartary e | 490 | 2400 72 a enen the Calplan Sea. 6 
i | | ckin, ſituated in a fertile 

Mo mp. 2000 | 1500 | Calcutta, containg an Engli 8 

India - © F 2000 | 1060 > rar one of the fineſt Cities in Aſia. 

Perfia  - | 2300 {4199 | . ſeated near the River Zenderhend. 

Arabia 13001200 LS birth place of Mahomet. 

Turkey 18 80 "y_ e. a 38 
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55 Tartary contains a great part of Aſia, and is divided into 

three parts, viz. Ruſſian, Chineſe and Independent Tartary, 

_ the limits of which are unknown. China is parted from 
Tartary by a wall 1500 miles long, 20 feet high, and broad 

enough to admit 5 or 6 horſemen a-breaſt, 1 


I” India.is divided. into many kingdoms Ay POLE Ys fome 
of which are unknown to Europeans z the commerce of this 
country is ſought by all the trading nations in the world, 
but the greateſt part af it is now. centered in England, 
pe re Dutch is ſtill very conſiderable. + nk, | 


Arabia is divided into three parts, via. Arabia the Deſert, 
Arabia the Stony, and Arabia” the Happy; the latter is in 
. | JubjeRtion to the Turks, ot not 1 8878 are w $0 pac- 
. ticular government. | | | 
| - . Turkey is divided into many provinces, as Syria, Nato- 
| lia: Holy-land, Chaldea, Armenia, Georgia, &c. where 
82 rg various ti anſactions recorded i in the ſcriptures happened. 


4 exceeds Kiirops 3 in the entent of its territo= 
dew the ſerenity, of its ait, and wy nun ber, variety and 
richneſs of its productions. The ſoil near the ſea coaſt is 
very fertile, but in the interior parts it is an immenſe fand, 
which, when agitated by the wind, rolls like the. troubled | 
| "ocean, Agriculture" is much | negleQed, notwithſtanding 
which, the ſoythern parts produce, almoſt. . 5 
corn, pulle, herbs and fruits of Various kinds. © SIP 


M contains gold and e ee ee 8 
_ " ivory, and various kinds of drugs, ſpices and gums,” The 
tea plant is peeuliar to China, of which is raiſed enough 
to ſupply the whole globe. Here are 4 variety of tame and 
5 e e pi nin | 
E. inſects, 
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_ inſets, many of which are extremily veto, 
bite of ſome of them mortal. 


The inhabitants are extremely indolent and en 
great enemies to ſcience, politeneſs and liberty; very ſuper» 
ſtitious, and much given to idolatry, moſt of them being 
Mahometaris and Pagans. The prevailing form of govern- 
ment is deſpotic Monarchy; the Arabs and a few tribes of 
Tartars (who live in hordes, and wander from place to place 


in ſearch of paſture for their cattle), are ROY Fen _ 


can be faid to be independent and free. | 


- Mountams.—The principal Mountains are the Nau- 
gracut, which ſeparates Indoſtan from Tibet. The Bala- 
gate, which runs from north to ſouth almoſt the whole 
length of India, and is ſo high that it cauſes the rains to be- 
gin later on the Coromandel Coaſt, than on that of the Ma- 


luabar, by ſtopping the weſtern monſoons. The Daghi/ftan, 
which includes Caucaſus, Taurus, Ararat, Horeb, Fina, 
Ke. extends OD: r DE. | 


India. 


W chief Rivers are the Indus, Ganges, od 2 


Gone which flow from the mountains that divide India from 
Tartary. The firſt falls into the Gulph of Scindi, below the 


city of Tata; the ſecond after receiving many other rivers, 
falls, by various ſtreams, into the Bay of Bengal; on its 
banks "the Engliſh" have many ſettlements : and the third 
ſeparates Uſbec Tartary from Perſia, and falls into the Caſ- 5 
pian Sea, or Lake of Salt- water. The Euphrates flows © 
near the city of Erzerum, in Turkey, and unites with the 


Tigris, then paſſes by the city of Baſſora, and falls into 


the Perſian Gulph. The Oly flows from Kalmuck Tartary + - 


| to the Northern Ocean, and feryes' as one of the" bounda- 
eee 


E 2 | IsL.ANDs, 
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44 8 Northern Ocean; DRPTTRR coaſt 5 8 


beria, lies the barren iſland of 'Nova: Zembla, which is co- 


vered with ſnow nine months in the year; and on the eaſt- | 
ern coalt of Tartary lie the Kurile and Konſchatts ** we. 


| covered and Ulaimed by the Ruſſians. | 


Ia the Pacific, Ocean, 150 abe eat ef Chin, le the | 


iſlands which form the Empire ef Vapes; the inhabitants 


5 - ate famous for making curious lacquer ware. f 


theſe are the Marian, or Ladrones,' 12 in number: the chief 
are Guam and Tinian, on which Anſon landed. The Chi- 
neſe Iſlands are Formoſa and Ainan, or Hainan, in the Gulph | 
of Cochin China, they contain nothing remarkable. About | 
300 miles ſouth eaſt of China are the Philippines, 110⁰ in 


number, the chief is Munilla, or Luconia, which is ex- 


tremely fruitful, and affords a profitable trade to the Aca- 


pulco ſhips belonging to Spain: on the mountains in ſome 
x of theſe iſlands, where water is moſt wanted, there are 


canes. and trees which ſupply. it. Twenty-five. leagues | 
© Touth of the Philippines, are the Moluccos,, or Clove Iſles, 
and the Banda, or Nutmeg 1ſes ; which may be 
- claſſed the iſlands of * Amboyria, Gaube Gilols, and Ceram, 
all producing ſpice, the trade of which is monopolized by 
_ the Dutch; in theſe iſlands the inhabitants build their houſes | 


e poſts for their ſecurity againſt venomous animals. 
In the Indian Ocean are ſituated the undo Wan 


n Sumatra, ava, Ball, Banca, Kg. In Sumatra the 


5 Eaſt India. Company have two ſettlements, Vide 


. / Bancoolant and Fort Marlborough,” from. whence. they, bring 
their chief cargoes. of pepper. And in Java the Dutch 


have ſettlements, particularly at r and Bantam, on 
"ME wh in great . Kk 
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Near the Bay of Bengal are the ſmall and numerous Au- 
daman and | Nicobar I/es 3 they furniſh ſhips. which touch at 
them with tropical fruits. Ceylon, or the Cinnamon Iſle, is 
© [ſituated near Cape Cormorin;- it is one of the richeſt oy 
moſt fertile iſlands on the globe, the greateſt part of it 


ſubject to the Dutch, whoſe chief port toyn e 
The Maldives and Lachdiues are ſituated near the ſame 
Cape, they are very numerous, but can be called little 
elſe than rocks, ſome of them however are noted for fine 
Coco trees. The iſlands of Bombay and Goa are ſituated 
on the Malabar coaſt; the former belongs to the "Engliſh, 
hs, e 3 eg, I II gs: 
4 Min wellſya part bf Decan, or Viſapour, in Indoſtan.' » + 


These iſlands, and the ſouthern'Parts of India, are known 
| "by the general name of the Faſt Indies, where the Englith, 
Dutch, French, F 1 &c. have many ſettlements, 
from whence they draw ob. dren Rs Toe Og 
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| {Aves is 2 3 of a -odigions a 
2 by a neck of land at Egypt, about 60 miles over; 
called the Iſthmus of Suez. It is ſituated between 37 de- 
grees of riorth and 34 of ſouth latitude, and between 17, de- 
gtees of weſt and 52 of caſt Jongitude, from the meridian of 
London. Being about 4300 miles in length, from Cape 
Bona, in the Mediterranean, to the Cape of Good Hope; 
and about 3500 miles in breadth, from Cape Verd to Cape 
Guardafui, near the Streights of Babelmandel. It is bounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean and Levant Seas; on 
- the ſouth by the Southern Ocean; on the eaſt by the Red 
Bien and the Indian Ocean; and on the weſt by the Atlan- 
tic and part of the Southern Ocean. It contains 150 mil- 
nons of inhabitants, and lies chiefly in the Torrid Hip, Bo 


_ equator running through the middle of it. 
This country is ſo very little known to Europeans, that i it 
is impoſſible to fix, with any bs of preciſion, 


its modern diviſions and di 


hoſe exhibited in 


the following Table are taken in a very large ſenſe, many 
ms R ys eee eee 


* 
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Regions. 1 L ; I. ot ” > Ce. 
Egypt 560 250 Grand C Cairo, a large unhealthy | 
St. Brbary z %, 700 | Algiers, ſtands on the Tea optic lids > 
Biledulgerid 4 2500 350 {| Dare, in a barren and mountainous country. 
Zaara - 2400 | $50 Tee, ſituated in a ſandy deſert. 
Negtoland- . 2200 | , $40 2 an Eng. Fad. for gum, WM 
Ethiopia | —— 8 ate upon a high hill. 
Ajan- © ©} goo |] | 300 | Brava, a pr ED ſea port. 
Zanguebar | 1409 | 350 Melinge, in nd ſenile country. PF: 
- Monometapa | 960 660 Manomotaa, i in a very temperate climate. | 
Monemugi | goo { 660 | Chirova, in a hot unhealthy climate. * 
- Sofola 480 | - 300 | Sofo/a, near a river of the ſame name. | 
- Ter.-de-Natal | 600 | 350 ] No towns in this country. | 
Caffratia | 700 sse Cape Town, a Dutch Fadtory. 


| | GZLOGRAPHY AND ASTRONONY. m 
Barbary includes the kingdoms or countries of Morocco, 
Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, &c. each capital bears the 
name of the ſtate to which it belongs; the inhabitants are 
FP 
en | „ 
Guinea is diſtinguiſhed into the Gold Coal Wer NY 
and the Slave Coaſt. * The Portugueze are in poſſeffion of 
the eaſt and weſt coaſt, from the "Tropic of Capricorn to 
the Equator, And the Dutch have: ſettlements 'in Caffra- 
ria, or the land of the Hottentots, particularly at the Cape, | 
FEET N 


Our imperie& knowledge of this colintry; in ſome mez- 
ſure, ariſes from the extreme danger, of travelling in-it; on 
account of the intolerable heat, vaſt batren ſands, and be 
dreadful ſcarcity of water. No continent produces a greater 2 
number or variety of animals, both wild and Ti ARGS: „ 
ſerpents and inſects, than Africa. 1 | PL 


n ae W e bins. and blacks, coach the 
former are of a tawny or ſwarthy complexion ;- they are tall, 

ſſtout and ſtrong, naturally fierce and cruel,” and many of 

them abſolutely ſavage; in ſhort, almoſt the whole country 

may be called a neſt of berbarians, living in huts and tents, - 
and wandering from place to place like the wild Arabs, 
Their religion in general is Mahometaniſm and Paganiſm, 
and their form of government is every where erer 


| be fertility of the ſoil is very great, but it has no- iow" 
dium, being either perfectly barren, or extremely luxurious. | 
It is much to be lamented that this vaſt country, which  - 
ſtands as it were in the center of the other three quarters | 


ce of the globe; and has 10,000 miles of fea coaſt, with fome © 


| pearls; elephants teeth, black cattle, horſes, ſheep, goats, 
hogs, be. What little trade is now carried on, is on the, 


ere base 8 3 be almoſt 

deſtitute of ſhipping, trade and merchants; ' though it pto- 
duces a great variety of uſeful articles, ſuch as rice, maize, 5 

| figs, olives, raiſins, - ofatipes, lemons; Citrons, dates, pome= 


granates, ſenna, civet, ſugar, indigo, pepper, gold=duft) 


coaſts of Egypt, Barbary, : Guinea, Negroland, and at the 


Due which is, chiefly, managed by the Jews reſiding . 
n 12 "OH; 43042 (3/49 39. d 200 x PETE | 


Mount ains.—The- principal mountains are, the Atlis, 


"which runs the whole length of Barbary, and gives name 
0 the  neighbouting ocean, called the Atlantic Ocean, 


Fo The Mountains of the Moon, between Abyſinis and Mo- 


I! 


banks of which the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other Eu- 
A ME where hey! trade with the natives, - 
ler ans. 


nomotspa, which are always covered with ice and ow. 
dierte Leona, or the Mountains of the Lions, which divide 2 
| Nigritia from Guinea, and extend as far as Ethiopia ; they 0 
Were called by the ancients the Mountains of God, on a-. 
count of their being ſubject to thunder and lightning. In | 


Tenerife; one of the Canary Illeg, i 2 Mountain called 


; the Peak, in the form of a" ſugar ſaid to emo ; 


bas | and about 15 miles in circumference... . 
Rivzzs—The moſt. remarkable. Rivers are, © the I Z 


-which divides Egypt into two parts ; ; it overflows its banks 5 
5 periodically, and fertilizes the ſoil through which it paſſes, ; 
ten diſcharges jtlelf inte the Levant "Sex by 7 mouth ß i 
25 aſter u prodigious courſe from; Abyſfinia,, The Niger, a2 
| 1 very rapid ſtream, after. a courſe of 2800 miles ſrom eaſt ö 
0 welt, diſcharges. itſelf into the. Atlantic. Ocean, by three | 
branches, viz. Rio Grande, Gambia, and Senegal, upon the 


0ZQORAPHY -AND ASTRONOMY. | 1 


e e the. Indian cams near PRE entrance of 
| the Red Sea, lie Babelmande! and Socatora, famous for pro- 
ducing aloes. More fouthward is Madagaſcar, the largeſt of 
the African Iſlands, abounding in corn and cattle, and in- 


| habited by all nations. Near this iſland lie the 5. Compare 
Jus; alſo Bourbon and Mauritius, the former belongs to 
te Portugueſe, and the latter to the French: between 
theſe iſlands and the continent, the European ſhips generally 


a in their way to Bombay, in the Eaſt Indies. 


TV ö 


N and 1800 from South America, lies the pleaſant iſland of 
St. Helena, where the Engliſh Eaſt India ſhips ſtop to get 


freſh water and proviſions; if a ſhip overſhoots this iſland < 


in its paſſage to Europe, it cannot recover it again on account 
of the ſtrong ſouth-eaſt wind which 15 
About 600 miles north-weſt of St. Hahns lies the iſland of 


Aſcenſion, belonging to the Portugueſe, where ſhips ber. to 


furnifh themſelves with turtle or tortoiſes. 


Not far from the equinoQial ling, and in n the Gala of 


hit, between Congo and Benin, arg ſituated St. 

thew, St. Thomas, Anabo, Prince's Iſland, and Fernandepo, 
ſubject to the Portugueſe, and furniſh ſhipping with freſh 

water and proviſions as they paſs by. 


Three hundred miles weſt of Cape Verd. are FRE the 
Cape Verd Iſles; about 20 in number, ſubje& to the Portu- 


gueſe. St. Jago, Brave, Mayo and Fogo are the moſt ſer- 
tile, the others being only barren and uninhabited rocks. 
Within cannon” ſhot” of the Cape lies the ſmall iſland” of | 


Goree belonging to the French. , 
About 150 miles ſouth-weſt of hace No th arts, 
„ belonging to the Spaniards. The princi- 


onſtantly blows herr. 


kk, 


peil ef which are 
Canaria, Fiertruentura, Ferro and Lancerota : they are all 
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Palma, Win Gomera, Tenerife, Grad 


extremely fruitful; and famous' for thoſe rich wines, to 


_ which they give the name of Canary, whereof, the en 
| part is exported to England. 


noe; i 
b The Madciras are a cluſter of tand FO 100 * W 
north of the Canaries, and as many weſt of the town of 


Sallee, in Morocco; the chief are Madeira and Porto- 
- © Santo, ſubject to the Portugueſe: 


they produce ſugar, deli - 
cious fruits and excellent wine, the 0 beet of Wake is 
HEN to the Welt Indies. 


Nearly at an equal diſtance 8 e Africa Br 


1 are ſituated the Azores, or Metern Iles, 9 in 
number, ſubje& to the Portugueſe; z they are named Santa 
Maria, St. Michael, Tercera, St. George, Grecia, Fapal, 


Pico, Flores, and Cervo all extremely fertile in corn, 


wine, fruits, &e. but often ſuffer from earthquakes and in- 


undations: : It is ſaid, that no poiſonous or noxious animals od 27 
breed'on theſe iſlands, "and that of Farried es, Hop will 
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AMERICA. 


AMERICA is ſituated in both hemiſpheres, between 80 
| degrees of north, and 56 of ſouth latitude, and between 35 
and 136 degrees of weſt longitude, from the meridian of 
London. Being about gooo. miles from .north to ſouth,- 
and in ſome places 3600 miles from weſt to ealt ; it conſiſts 
of two large peninſulas, joined -together by a neck of land, 
about 1500 A e called, 55 Iſthmus of 
Darien, or Panama, | 


It is bounded on the north by a parts; om che 

eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean; on the ſouth by the Southern 
Ocean; and on the-weſt by the Pacific Ocean. It contains 
| 160 millions of inhabitants, has two ſummers and a double 
winter, and enjoys all the climates the earth affords. North ' 
America is from 2750 to 5000 miles, and South America | 
from 4650 to $600 miles diſtarice from London. 


There are many diſtricts in this vaſt country with cs | 
we are but little acquainted; particularly on the nortn 
and weſt of the European Settlements, and in the interior 
parts of South America. All that is known is FRO 
pally divided” amongſt the "Engliſh; the . Spaniards, the 


- Portugueſe, the French and the e 9 to 8 ö | 
| followin g Table, | 
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1 ” ” — | | fa N N 0 N 
- NORTH AMERICA. 9 
| _. Nations. 2.1. | 5 Chief Cities, G Bp 
5 * New Britain 850 / 750 No town in thiscold & barren country. | 
4 2 5 J 600 | 200 r is 170 miles ow ere 
(New 350 | 250 | Halifax, ſtands upon Chebuct 
© Ynired Sears ibs 1-406 Flle n 
(E. & W. Florida 500 St, Auguſtine, fituated on * ſea coaſt, 
I JLovuifiana 1200 Us we Orleans, ſtands on the Miſſiſippi. 
oder Mexico [2000 | 1000 | St, Fee, a handſome rich town, 
ene : 25 1 Mal, ſtands in the middle of a lake, 
: Sober * AMERICA. 


hk. 3? 4 — 2 «4 £5.23 0 F 
I rt 


| 1 " Chief Ache Se. e! 


Panama, famous for its fairs. 
> | Lima, ſubje& to earthquakes. 
No towns, in this fertile country. 
Cajertire, a rich ſea-port town. 
Ft. Sebaftian, commands a noble harbour. 
Buenos Ayres, a conſiderable trading town 
St. Jago, ſituated in a beautiful pl 
1 201 towns in this inhoſpitable country. | l 


This continent was unknown to tis W and even 
to the moderns, till the year 1492, when it was diſcovered 
by Columbus, aftet which many Europeans became adven- 6 
5 r f 
tene countries. 
Ali the back of the European Settlements the 1 native In- B 
IO IE) - dians live unmoleſted and enjoy their original manners and 1 
fumplicity. They form themſelves into tribes, or nations, 
habe ho fixed habitations, but travel from place to place in 
ſearch of the neceſſaries of life, and hide themſelves in the 
boſoms of almoſt impenetrable and boundleſs foreſts. They _ 
80 faked in ſummer, but in winter cover themſelves with 


* a 7 * 4 
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| d60840HY- AND. AFCRONOMY, 1 Ir 
the ſkins of animals. Their chief buſineſs is hunting and 
war, and their religion grofs 1 nen the 5 


The ſoil this edetinenit 1s vious, ak the air is fol 
to be colder and moiſter than in other countries in the ſame 
latitude, It produces moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, 
fruits, trees and wood to be met with iu other parts of the 
world; alſo diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and other valuable 
ſidves; wheat, rice, batley, indigo, ginger, ſugar, cochi» 


neal, tobacco, barillas, cotton, hides, furs, &c. and con- 


tains a variety of uſeful animals, alſo wild beaſts, monſtrous 
| ſerpents, and a numerous tribe of beautiful inſets, * 


- - MounTains,—The principal Mountains are the Apalas 
| chianor: Alligany, which lie on the back of the American 


States, ſeparating them from Canada and Louiſiana, The 


Andes, or Cordilleras, which extend from the Iſthmus of 
Darien to the Streights of Magellan, a length of near 4300 
miles; they are reckoned the higheſt mountains on the globe, 
1 always covered with ſnow, even in the 
midſt of the torrid zone: many of them are volcanoes, and 
VV 
cious metals. | 


Rtvxns.—In North Oren is he 1550 St. CS 
which runs a courſe of 700 miles, at its mouth it is 90 
miles wide, and navigable for large ſhips 400 miles from 
the ſea; into it falls the rivers Out-awoir, bt. John Trois 
| Rivieres, &c. it has its ſource in the lake Ontario, and on 
its banks ſtand the cities of Quebec and Montreal. Ihe 
Mififoppi; with its windings, runs a courſe of 4500 miles, 
and flows into the Gulph of Mexico, in its courſe it re- 
ceives the Cherokees, Mobile, Pearl River, and many other 
or AF a NM ALF large 
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In South America is the river Oronoque, à noble fiream. 


running a courſe of 2000 miles on the north. ide of the equa- 


tor and diſcharging itſelf. by many ſtreams into the Atlantic 
Ocean, oppoſite the iſland of Trinidad. The Amazon has its 


prodigious number of great and navigable rivers, and then 


s 3 9 85 ve ag ;. like Ap Nile a and Mee at a certain e 
it overflows. its banks and becomes extremely. rapid. 


| ſource i in Peru, not far from the Pacific Ocean, and runs 
| eaſtward more than 3000 miles, in its courſe it receives a 


falls into the Atlantic, Ocean: it is eſteemed the largeſt | 
river on the globe. In Paraguay are the three rivers, Pa- 


% ragua, Uragua. and Parana, Which, after running many 


mountainous and foggy iſland of Newfoundland, famous 


wi 


I miles. 
1 ve 


miles, unite near the ſea, and form the ee Tb de la 
Plata,” below Buenos Ayres. HEE 


Phe lands ſituated Sek n are e very f 


1 — 


At the mouth of the River St. 1 lies ey 


for its cod fiſhery. Lower down is a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, 


fſlurrounded by rocks, called the Bermudas, or Summer 1/es, 
they are ſubject to England, and their diſtance from the 


numerobs, particularly thoſe in the Gulph of Mexico, | 
called the Weſt Indies, in contradiſlinction to the ſouth- | 
ealt parts of Aſia, called the Eaſt Indies. | 


Land's End, in N Ns is + Computed 12 be near 45 


8 


Bhs Weſt 1043 1 Ilande h in thi 3 0 a es Als) | 
1 Arezching from the coaſt of Florida to the river Oronoque, 
- and/are divided into the Bahamas, the Great and Little An- 
_rilles, and the Caribbees ; the latter are. diſtinguiſhed: by the. | 
ſailors into the Leeward and Windward was reign 


EG GRO from Lanes, 4 | 5 
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The Bahania, or Lucay Iſles, extend along the coaſt of 
Florida quite down to the iſland' of Cuba, and are ſaid to 
be 500 in number; of which only 12 are of any note, the 


reſt being mere rocks, and the whole of them thinly inha- 


bited, they are ſubject to England, and were the firſt fruits 
of Columbus 8 diſcoveries. e 


The Great Antilles are ee a very fertile Hand: x 


choke! 4500 miles ſouth weſt of England, to which it be- 
- longs, | Cuba, a large and important iſland belonging to 
Spain. > Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, extremely fertile 
and belongs to the Engliſh and Spaniards. Porto Rico, a 
beautiful ifland | diverſified with woods, plains and rivers, 
ſubject to Spain. The Virgin Iles, are Ty ſmall | . 
ſituated at the eaſt end of Porto Rico. 5 


The Little Antilles are ſituated on . dend of Te erra 


| Firma, the largeſt are Curaſſou, Bonaire, and Aruba, all 


naturally en. and unhealthy © _ "OP to * 
Dutch. | 

Of the Cocke the Litward Ts are St. n en 
Fenn Nevis, Dominica, Barbuda, Guadaloupe, Deſea- 
da, . &c., ſubject to the Engliſh, Euſtatia and Saba, to the 
Dutch, and St. Thomas and Santa Cruz to the Danes. The 
- Windward Ifles are Martinico, . Vincent, Granada, 


a Barbadyes, St. Lucia and Tobago, ſubject to the W 


and Trinidad and Margaretta to the Spaniards. W 


The ſeaſons i in the Weſt Indies have ſcarce any other 
"Iiſtin&tion than that of the rains; the trees are green the 
whole year, froſts and ſnow are unknown, and even ball 


4% . "extremely rare. Tze rainy ſeaſon begins in Jh and 


_ laſts till. the latter end of September, during which time 
they have W dreadful be- 


CR 
"4 
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4 5 A reseten 20 Ki 
yond conception. Moſt of theſe iſlands produce ſugar, | 
cotton, coffee, ginger, aloes, ſpices, tobacco, rum, mo- 
loſſes, diflerent * of 1 8 Sc fruits RO 

abundance. 


On the: colt of Sour” eee the - 
- iſlands of Fernando, St. Barbara and St. Catharines, ſubject 
to the Portugueſe. At the extremity of South, America 
are Falkland Iſianadt ; alſo Terra- del- Fuego, or Land of Fire, 


. > a barren rock occaſionally inhabited by Indians from the 


continent: and in the Southern and Pacific. Ogeans, near 
the American Coaſt, are the ſmall iſlands of Chilu, Tuan 
Fernandes, Macho, St. Mary's, wy e . 

2. — Spaniards, | 


. RAPE of the 55 has. | 
deen conſiderably augmented by the diſcoveries of the Ruſ- 
fians* and Britiſh” navigators, particularly in the Pacific 


and Southern Oceans; e OG 
n | 


ee th bas te made, chat all the * | 
2 coalt of America, between the latitude of 48 and 57 de- 
north; is no continued tract of land, but a chain of. 

"Hos which has never been explored; and that theſe 
conceal the entrance to a vaſt inland wake ne Sy Arge. 
7 which ſeems to be full of iſlands. . 


- The Northern Archipelago conſiſts « & — groups of N 
ins ſituated between Kamſchatka, in Aſia, and the 
weſtern. meh Doro . oY are as yet but las 
bonn. 
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Abe \Sopdwich Jin ee eee wee, 
eee at one of which (named Otuby- bee) the 
erlebrated aal eee ee 
| Ned PT e 7 * 


re- Marquſr ae > group of nan num vine a 
| OE Is wont ein  anibe; FRI 


kee and dhe bee Hes are in a r 
ad- and 150 * 1 N e „ 
4 Tho New Hebrides a 1 . 


* e e NG e 


Tue Friendly 2 are about 20 in number, all bende and | 
pleaſantly ſituated i in 21 degrees of ſouth latitude. ' GE” 


- New. Zealand is in 49 degrees of ſouth. latitude, and con- 
fiſts. of two, large, lands, ſeparated by a Gs: om: « 
leagues broad, called Cook's Strvight, «+. > 4+. 


AT New | Holland is the largeſt iſland on the a the 
| eaſtern part of it called New South | Wales, was taken 
poſſeſſion of, in his Majeſty's name, by Captain Cook, and 
no forms a part of the Britiſh dominions; in latitude. 34 
degrees ſouth is Botany Bay, where a, IG et. of 
; Wannen ſentenced to tranſportation. 1050 


Ae ies I fepiizates front Meß ibn by N paſſage 


45 called Endeavour-'Streight,”-this" iſland affords à variety of 


- delightful proſpects, OE AE . ons: | 
3s ber dom plentains, &. 1 


2 Nee Britain, "New Nabend New Hanover and hs 44. | 
| lh Lan, are to the north of New Guinea, and Nil) more 
Börth are 'the' Pelew Pins diſcovered in the year 1783. 


„ 8 2 Moſt 


4 


Moſt of wheſe ande ure thinly inhabited, wid for want 
df cultivation have nothing p to receninend em; 

| the inikabicas are in gemeral of ä 
Fa 24 a, Ee, Een 1 


{\ : j 
hats eines Me dünn "HE 
eee ner I - hall wow mention the or oo 


| 8 eee eee 
were cotifined withia very Rupee limits. On the weſt, 
the Atlantic Ocem, and de Britiſh Iſles were cir utmoſt 
_ © +1 bounds. Of the northern countries they had wery finqer- 
fe& notions. The weſtern frontier of China ſeems to have 
bounded their knowledge on the caſt. An how far their 
diſcoveries extended with regard to Africa, cannot cer- 
winly de known; forme are of opinion unt they were 
. . eee rap ee, eee eee 
| rom che Ned Sea to the Miediterninean, - 40 


Femme 
1 e ibid ee who have dene 
dec ie deere of We ſencherm parts of Aﬀricn 
as reſerved for de Portuguofe im the Rfteench Century, iti 
attempting to find u pufſage eo the Duft Indies, om 
_ the. Cape of - Good Hope, - which the accomplihed. 
wms, delvous of Jharing in the wich Semmorce of the 
© eaſt, ſent their ſhips into the Indian ſea, whore they+difoe- 
vered the Aſiatic Illands, Chioa, and penetrated to the em- 
pere of Japan. And ſince that time the Rulfians have Fur- 
nden us with what we. know of the caltery parts of Aſia. | 
f 9 7 | FA * The | 
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N eee AND. eee | 4k 
Tie prodigious length of the weysge 6 India, round = 
the ſouthern extremity of Africa, induced Columbus t 4 


tempt the diſcovery of a ſhorter tac. And about the end of 
oo mir uſe) ow of nur ape e 
inflved of Ge-lnSa eee WH 


This diſcovery of that great man animated athers in the 
fame noble cauſe, voyages were made acroſs the different 
parts of the Atlantic Qeean, and new cquntries were every 
day diſcovered. Projects were alſo formed for circum-navi- 
gating the globe, which was firſt performed by Magellan's 
ſhip in the year 1519, at which time he diſcovered the 
ſtreight that hears his name, between South Ameriga and 
Terra- del-Fuego. This voyage demonſtrated the ſpheri- 
chey 'of the earth, and the exiſtence of the Antipedes, 
c 
Ritlous bigotry. | 

Magellan was followed by Drake, Cavendiſh, and others, 
who diſcoyered many iſlands, and extended our geographi- 
cal knowledge; and laſtly, the great Captain. Cook, in his 
three voyages, has done more towards completing the 
ſcience of geography than any other man, In his firſt 
voyage he diſcovered the Society Iſlands, determined the in- 


ſularity of New Zealand, and explored the eaſtern coaſt of 


New Holland: in the ſecond, he traverſed the Southern 
Ocean, as far as 70 degrees ſouth, in almoſt every direc- 


tion: and in his laſt voyage, diſcovered the Sandwich and 


other iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, and explored the weftern 
+ coaſt of America; ſo that he may be ſaid to have . 


completed the hydrography of the globe. 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſcoveries at ſea, and our en- 


larged knowledge of the continents, there ill remain ſome 


countries of which we have very little knowledge, and 
others that are abſolutely unknown to us. In Aſia are many 


diſtricts, particularly in Tartary and Arabia, with which we 


are very little acquainted. In Africa our knowledge extends 
very little further than its boaſts and the banks of its rivers.) 
In North America, the countries of New Britain, New - 
North and South Wales, are very little known, and we 
ate in the dark reſpecting that yaſt tract of land on the back 
of the United Provinces. And in South America, the 


countries of Guiana, Amazonia, Patagonia, &c. (the ſea- 


coafts and a few towns excepted) are but imperfectly known. 


- 


So that we may ſay there remains nearly one-third of the 


habitable ſurface of the earth to be examined. | 


ah information it fabje@ may is RW” 
the plan ſo lately adopted by ſeveral learned and opulent 
individuals in this kingdom for promoting the diſcouery > 
the interior parts of Africa; if ſuch ſpirited exertions were 


more common, and extended to the other quarters of the 


— 


globe, our knowledge of them would be wonderfull) in⸗ 8 


4 


e i got completed in a few years. * ts N 
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HE Waker Os eotimylty. OY! i" Ee wow 
and encompaſſes. the continents and iſlands, has the appears - 1 
ance of two immenſe bands, or belts, ſtretching from norm 
to ſouth: the greater one is ſituated between Aſia and Ame+ 
rica, comprehending, from Pole to Pole, great part of the 
be bee, Southern, and the whole, of the Pacific Ocean; 
andi the leſſer, one runs between Europe, Africa and Ame 
rica, containing, from pole to pole, the remaining parts of 
. HO 8 and the be pork of the A 
Ocean. 


e eee eee as border 8 
Al nd are in part ſurrounded by it, are called ſeas, gulphs, , 
buays, &. into which . on to low more than 609 | | 
: large river. Tas 7 k 1: en wal . 
e ee eee e to riſe and en regularly 

twice in 24 hours, which motion is called the tides, or 
| the chbing and flowing of the fea; It flows for near 4 
„ | 8 | hours, ö 


Y 1 a ; ea | 
 _ hours, during which time it gradually ſwells, fo that enter- 
ing the mouths of harbours and rivers, it drives the water 
back towards their heads, and appears to reſt for a few mi- 
nutes, which is called higb- mater: then it begins to ebb, 


8 and returns back for near 6 hours, and after reſting again 


ONES of Gin, eee W ) 
flow as before. i | 
f Fitch of te water Þ cauted by the dee yow- 
| „ Ad ma50n when theſe two luminaries a& 
Jointly, which is at the change and full of the moon, the 


I - 6 ot" ol run higher than at other times, and 


: are called ſoring tides; riſing in ſome bays, channels and 
_ wide-mouthed rivers from 12 to 50, or more feet, though 
5 in the open ſea they are ſeldom elevated above 3 or 4 fest. 


| But when the moon is in her quadratures, or go degrees 
| wem We fan, their attractive powers are oppoſed, the tides 
| become weaker and lower than at other times, and are called 
_ neap tides. The motion of the tides in fome meaſure fol- 
Jows the courſe of the moon, and the time of high-water at 


t particular place happens about an hpur after the moon 


bes paſſed the I: Wen * 8 ns 14 8 8 
"Beſides the tides, 2 Wwe is 8 to et other * 
tions, which are called currents, by which all bodies float - 


$ ing therein are compelled to alter their courſe, or velocity, 


or both; and are either general or particular; There is a 
conſtant motion of the water from eaſt to weſt, (ariſing 


from the diurnal rotation of the earth about its axis) which 


wad; to be firong enough to carry u well-equipped ſhip 
bound the globe, wereſhe to meet with no impediment from 


. N ey e TI API WAFER Gnome 
f 9 There 
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the general one, and are limitted with reſpeck to: their 
lengths and breadths; they are cauſed by the waters being 
driven againſt promontories, or into gulphs and ftreights, 
where, wanting room to ſpread, they are driven back, and 
thus diſturb the ordinary flux of the ſea; af theſe ſome are 
conſtant, others periodical, or ſhifting, like the monſoons, 
and ſometimes under currents are found, as thoſe in the 
Downs along the eaſterg coalt of the county of Kent, in 
England, and in the ſtreights of Gibraltar, where as much 
„ ere 
e upper cor. | 
| "Ha were alla, or nt in „ 
%%ꝓo”. AA of Mana ef, 5 
ſubjeRt to the ſame irregularities as che water which it 
| eee ee fp of ec 
from whence it blows. "TM | 
Tue Wind is found uo in ein 
Waben, conſequently more regular at ſen, han 
ut land, and feldom extends higher than three quarters of a 
mile, Which is nearly the common height ef the clouds: 
its velocity varies from x co 50 or Go miles an hour, and in 
n common brick pale | about 15. F che wind blows 
Bently, i is ,, ee; if harder, POWs FT nM | 
hard, a ftorm, _ - 


„ l variable | 
Ode eee in ane i- 

potion. Reriedlicad, or fig trade wand, called ale 

went, biow 4 months in ne -divetion, then change, 

and blow 6 mentts in the oppoſite din. —Foriable winds 
| A ng hs Sag: eee 


return; 
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8, 1 AN 1NTRODUCTION ro, 


8 * ding, bones dee from. (he weſt han any ther 
"OT Need SN 2 "ur: e 


In our e's wal abe rity known; but 


| ken te tropics; and for a conſiderable ſpace beyord 


then they vary their ter rots; ſometimes involving all things 
in a fuffbcating heat; ſometimes mixing all the elements of 
fire, ait, water and earth together; and ſometimes rj 
| ele ny 10 one — to depoſit them i in another. 


The nature of the Py over which, the wind blows has. . 
„ upon the quality of the air; the vaſt andy de- 
farts of Africa and Arabia give à burning heat and olaſting 
eee paſſes over them. At Goree there is 
nan ęaſterly wind which ſcorches lie a blaſt from a furnace 
An extraordinary blaſting wind is felt occaſionally at Falk- 
- Jand Hands," which cuts the herbagedown a8 if fires had been 
made un der it, the leaves are parched up and crumble into 
- duſt,—But the moſt dreadful is the Samial, or mortifying 


wind of the deſerts, near Bagdad. The camels, either b7 
inſtinct or experience, are ſenſible of its approach, and are . 
aid to make an unuſual noiſe, and cover up their noſes in 


the fand. To, eſcape its baneful effects, travellers throw 
- thermſclves- as... cloſe as poflible to the ground, and Wait | 


=) it has paſſed as PR ar Se 2 


tes. 65 e 4 
minu N Hrn Fg 


From hefe e eee 8 "IE 


. might be enumerated, we have very little reaſon to envy 


dhe inhabitants of thoſe regions, ſor the luxuriance of their 
- Joilg#or the btightneſs of their ſleies. Our on cloudy at- 
r e eee it fails 

F e ee 
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fruitage, nevertheleſs anſwers: the calls of induſtry, and the 
labourer toils in eee, N of: RE 
but happy return. | 


The General Ocean is divided into the five S raleds 
«ms ones, viz. the Northern, the Atlantic, the Paci- 
fte, che Indian, and the Wenden Ocean; of each, an ac- 
count here follows:: - 


-q 1 85 "THE NORTHERN OCEAN.” 


1 SY 
. 5 11 


e eee e Need One eee the 


neee of Europe, Aſia and America, to the Poles; 
or may be ſaid to be comprehended within the Arctic Cirele: 
conſequently contains the greateſt part of the North Frozen 
Zone. . | 

: This ocean is very aikeult to 3 on N of 
the i intenſe cold, the variable and boiſterous winds, and the 
amazing quantity of floating, ice that has been increaſing 


for ages; ſome of the pieces are more than a mile in 


length, and a hundred feet in thickneſs, which, when put in 
motion by a a ſtorm, are terrible beyond deſeription; the 


Dutch had thirteen 18 to e 1 e | 


Teaſon. 175 


Wüllen. | vo 97 
This ocean is chiefly e -for he e of 

"ohaler on the coaft of Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, the 

3 which is n AD 6 OY! and 

Dutch. 

On the coaſt of Marker, in latitude 67 degrees, is a 


- dreadful vortex, or whirlpool, called the Navel of the Sa, 


ab ſometimes SLIT from the iſland Moſtory near 


* 


which 


5 | Ar INTRODUCTION To 


which. it is ſituated. At the time of flood the water runs 
between this iſland and the coat of Norway with great 
rapidity; and at ebb returns back to the ſex with a noiſe 

equal to that of a thouſand cataracts, and is heard at the 
diſtance of many leagues, at which time it forms a vortex! 

of great depth and extent, that proves deſtructiye to all 
ſhips that are within a Jeague of it, Ay: when. its 
natural fury is heightened by a ſtorm, 


That part of the northern ocean ſituated S Le. | 
land, and Samoieda in Ruſſia, is called the bite Sea, near 
which: ſtande the city of Archangel, and between Now | 
| Zemlila. and Ruſſia are the 'Streights of Waygats. 
this ocean en rivers mh Oh, Lena, Juni 
Ju de. wig 8855 ie 6349 


3 a 


Captain Cook 3 ocean as far as 70 5 . 


y | | | grers, and aſcertained the proximity of Aſia and America ; 3 


And was of opiction, that a paſſage from the Atlantic into the 


Pacific Ocean, either by an eaſtern or weſtern courſe, was 
8 impracticable. Hut later navigators haye pretended to 52 
tect ſome errors iti Cook's northern voyage, and go a great 
way to make the dle very not yet hopeleſs; they ate per- 
faded that the inland fea, in the latitude 48 degrees on the 
north - weſt part of America, lately diſcovered, divides that 
great continent, and communicates with Hudfon's — | 
H#ſuch-a/pailige does exiſt; it is more likely to be diſcovertd 
[by the progrefiive advances. of mereantile enterpriſe, thin 
* any e expedition undertaken ſor that n 
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THE ATLANT 10 OCEAN. | 


'T he Atlantic Ocean lies between the continents of Ev 
rope and Africa, on the eaſt, and America on the weſt z 
its greateſt width is about 4000 miles, and extends from the 
arctic circle to the limits of the general trade wind, or about 
_ Zo degrees ſouth of the equator; and is divided W 
- parts, viz. the Malern and Ethiopic Oceans. . 


© Tn this ocean, for near 30 ds vi add Ges 5a 
equator, the general trade winds ate found to prevail; on 
the north fide of it; they blow from the north-eaſt, on the 
ſouth ſide, from the ſouth-eaſt, and at the equator, due caſt. 
On che coaſt of Guinea the wind always blows from the 
weſt and ſouth-weſt points of the compa. . | | 


F 


and the longitude of Cape Verd and the eaſtermoſt of 


the Cape Verd iſles, is a tract of fea which ems 


to be condemned to perpetual calms, with - reſpe& to 


wind, but the thunder and lightning is terrible, and Goch 


frequent rains, that it has acquired the name of the Par 
i Naim: ſhips failing eue, rr 
times detained whole monthu, as it is reported. * 


Ships, in their pafſage from England to America and the 


wen Indies, generally endravour to obtain am equal Jati 


' tude: with the paint OT NTP 0 


rectlyweſt. 


The Balti, or Ea Sea, is a part of this FOOTY en- 

_ * compalled by Sweden, Denmark, Ruſſa, Poland and Pruſſia. 
This ſea has no tides, nor is it 10 falt as the ocean, never 7 

mixine with it og . always ſets out of it into 

2 ihe 
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the Atlantic, It is generally 5 frozen * three or four months 
in the year, 


The po + to the Baltic is called the Clara, or 
| Scaggtrac Sen, which leads to the Sound, a freight about 
ſout miles over, dividing Denmark from Sweden. At EL 
fmeur, which is fituated at the entrance of the Sound, the 
King of Denmark levies a tax on every ſhip that enters the 
Baltic. © The other parts of this ſea are, the Gulph of 
Bothnia, which runs up into Sweden, and that of Finland, 
near which;ſtands the city of Peterſburgh. Lalen yr | 
is found in great plenty on this coaſt, 


Tune Malliterrantan Sea, between Fele Aſia 4 
Allies, communicates with the ' Atlantic Ocean, through 
the Streights of Gibraltar, which is about 8 leagues long, 
and 5. broad, through it ſets a current from the Atlantic, 
for the ſtemming of which a briſk gale is required. Its 
! parts are, the Adriatic: Sea, or Gulph of Venice; the 
Tonian Sea, near Greece; the Levant, on the coaſt. -f 
Egypt; the - Archipelago, communicating. with the ſea of 
Marmora, by a ſtreight called the, Heliefpont ; the Black 
+ Sex uniting with the ſea of Marmora, by the Streights of 
 Gonſtantinoplez and the ſea of s ee e e _— | 
Sea, by the Streights of Kaffa. T4295 Oath: | | 


The Bays of | Baffin, Hudſon, and 8 in North 
E communicate with the. Atlantic through the 
Streights of Davit and Hudſon. The Gulph of St. Lau- 

rence, between Nova Scotia and Canada, has a communi- 
cation with the Bay of Fundy, and is an outlet to the 
Lakes Superior, Mi chigan, Huron Eri rie, and Ontario; 
the ſmalleſt of which is 600 miles, and the largeſt not leſs 

_ than 1 500 miles in "circumference, they are all navigable, 

ang Jouned to each other. Berween Erie and Ontario is 

that 


— — — 
— 
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| that 4 850 cataract called the Falls of Niagara, half a 


mile in breadth; the water tumbles 160 feet beware 
OR be heard at 15 miles diſtance, 5 75 


* The Gulph of Mexico, between North and South Atme 
rica, contains the Bay of Campeachy, the Gulphs of Hon- 
durat and Darien, and the Sani main, ſouth off the 5 
iſthmus, of Darien. The Caribbean Sea flows from the 
weſtern iſlands, in the Weſf Indies, to the north part of 
South America. The rivers which flow into the Atlantic 
Ocean have been already named in the account tor Europe, 
| Alrica and America. _ | 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


The Pacific, or, as it is ſometimes called, the South Sea, 
| ind that part of it near Aſia, the Eaſtern Ocean; flows 
between the eaſtern ſhores of Aſia and the weſtern ſhores of 
America. Its greateſt width is about 10,000 miles, and ex- 
tends from the arctic circle to the limits of the general 
trade wind, or about 30 degrees ſouth of the « equator. 


This ocean is named Pacific from the calmneſs and the 
conſtant trade wind which: blows from the eaſt : ſhips have 
been known to ail from Acapulco, in New Spain, to the 
Philippine iſlands, without changing or ſhifting their fails, 
and it is ſaid that no ſhip bas ever yet been loſt in that 
voyage. The ſame is remarked in ailing from the Cape | 
of Good-hope to Brafil, acreſs the Atlantic: which makes 
good that general egg: that thoſe parts of the ocean, 


1 


and tempeſts. . Pkg 
* * P * 499 1 - - by % 7 : * 
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© "The parts of this ocean are, the fea of Kamſchatha and 
gulph of Anadir, on the eaſtern ſhores of Siberia and Tar- 
tary. The ſea of Korea, or Japan, between the peninſula 
and the iſland. of Japan. The Yellow Sea, eaſt of Pekin, 
in China. The gulph of Tonquin, ſouth of China. The 
gulph of Cali iſernia, between California and the continent 
of North America. Tbe bay of Panama, fouth” of the 
iſthmus of Panama. The newly diſcovered inland ſea, on 
the weſtern coaſt. of North America, into which Mr, 
Etche's ſhip, named the Princeſs Royal, penetrated ſeveral 
hundred leagues in a north-eaſt direction, till they came 
within 200 leagues of Hudſon's Bay. The rivers which 
- fall into Fs Doren Ars 1 little Os e 


1h INDIAN OCEAN... 


| "The bo Indian Dear * 1 the -caflern Kee of 

| Africa, and the Eaſt India iſlands, New Holland, &c. be- 

ing more, than 3000 miles wide: and extends from tbe 
ſouthern ſhores of Aſia, to about P Free. . 5 _ 

ide of the Equator. 


"2 OA In this ocean, — — Sumatra and che Affican coalt, © 
+ and ſrom three degrees of ſouth latitude to the Aſiatic 
cCoaſt, which comprebends the Arabian ſea and the gulph 
öl Bengal; the monſoons, or ſhifting trade winds, blow 

from September to April, north-eaft ; and from March to 

/. © Oftober, ſouth-weſt ; but do not extend above 200 leagues 

from land: in the former fix months the wind is more | 

__ , _ Ready and gentle, and the weather clearer, than in de latter 
"tix months; it is alſo more ſteady and OY 18885 1 

e a; in oy 7 * : 
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In other parts of this ocean the periodical winds are alſo 
found to blow, particularly between Madagaſcar and Africa; 
where there is a conſtant freſh ſouth ſouth-weſt wind,” from 
April to October: likewiſe between Sumatra and Java, on 
the weſt,” and New Guinea, to the eaſt, the northern 
monſoons ſet in about October or Nor 'ember, and the 
ſouthern ones about May. Theſe winds are not quite fo 


* 


certain as thoſe i in the Arabian ſeas. 


/+;Fhe'inbaſuans do:not i from one point of iths com- 
paſa to its oppoſite one all at once, but gradually ; in ſome 
Places the change is attended with calms, in others by va- 
riable winds ; and it often happens on the ſhores of 'Coro- 
mandel and China, towards the end of the monſoons, that 
there are moſt violent ftorms of wind, thunder and rain. 
All who navigate this ocean muft be guided by theſe winds; 
for, ſhould they delay their voyage till the contrary mon- 
ſoons begin, they muſt either fail aan or go. eee 
and wait till a change takes place. Boe 
ö eee eee eee e ee wha: 
Afriea and Arabia, the gulphs of  Per/ia, Ormus, - Scindi 
and Cumbaya, between Perſia and Arabia. The bay of 
Bengal and the gulph of Siam, on the coaſt of India. 
The ſtreighits of Malacca” and” Sunda, between Malacca, | 
Sumatra and Java, The rivers which flow into this ocean | 
have been named in the mr of Aſia. 3 | 


1 3 2808 
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"THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 


pf 5 


N 


The e Davin cgi abe greateſt . the 
globe's "ſurface between the W Pe Agr lati- | 
_ n ile ſouth pole. 


This ocean is very much 1 ho ach Ps, 
and dreadful tempeſts; and like the northern one, contains 
immenſe ilands and mountains of floating -i E _ en 
deſtruction to all Dips: that approach them. as, th 


ch! preater. degree” of cold is telt in ee 1 
wards the ſouth pole, than the north; Which ariſes from a / 
- greater quantity. of water in the ſouthern hemiſphere, than 
in the northern: and it is well known that the ſurface of 
water cools the See g e more ene ne, 
of land. Wen 


"The ch PC og XY Cook hay 5 this 
1 5 between, the latitude of 40 and 70 degrees, in ſuch a 
manner, as not to leave a poſſibility of the exiſtence ofa a2 
ſouthern continent, unleſs near the pole, and out of the 
reach of, navigation. Sed bibel oft. 


It is the opikion of Monl de Pace an were hits a 
hall motion in nature as yet unknown, which occa- 
ions an alternate flux of water from pole to pole; aht 
the ſea is gradually retreating from the north towards the 

ending W be eich jatulalifte it has Jowered 

more than four feet and a half in a century. And M. de 
la Borde, in his hiſtory of the. South Sea, attempts to 
prove that this wee N rag 3g the ene of what u een 
2 continent. 15 N £44 7% 145 batons a 11596 


> 


3 very remarkable, that the three great capes or pro- *% 

_  Montories of the earth, viz. - Cape Horny, the Cape. of 5 
Good - hope, and that of Diemeno-land, in New Holland, 
ate turned towards the ſouth; alſo, the three great promon- 
tories, Calabria, the Morea, and the. Crimea, . in the, Medi- 

Ea Sea; * 925 Cormorin and Malacca, in 2 

-* 8474; 1 2 Ala, 5, 


— 


doe tArur —— ES 2 ** 


be, St. Keen i Califorkia,. Path Farewell, in Green- 
&c. are nearly in the ſame direction; which makes iĩt 
1 that immenſe volumes of water have rolled . with 


great violence from the ſouth to the north, by different di- | | 


rections, and that they have made breaches wherever 
the ſoft and ſandy uy: * * way to: the 1 4 » 


The . 3 3 waters 8 made in the eaſtern 
continent appears between Africa and New Holland to 
Cape Cormorin; which being formed of vaſt impenetrable 
rocks, it apparently divided the currents from the ſouth. 
One of theſe being beaten out of its firſt oourſe ſeems to 
have forced its way into the land at Babelmandel, and to 
have abſorbed all the ** ne at this n *. the 
Red Sea. NY . 7 ; | 2; 3306 


Tue Petſſan Gulph ſeems to haye been PR by the 


| ſame irruption and tendency of the ocean to the north, 
and the Caſpian Sea was, with great reaſon, fuppoſed by 
the ancients: to be a prolongation of the Perſian Gulph; 3 
for in tracing the ſpace between them, there are indubi- 
ttble veſtiges of the ſea's ancient bed, viz. a wide cham- 
paign country of moving fands, mixed with fragments of 
- ſhells and remains of marine ſubſtances. In going beyond 
theſe dry plains an entrance is made into the great deſert of 
fund: in the depth of this ſolitude, enormous mountains 
of ſalt are frequently ſpread upon the ſurface for many 
leagues: on the right of this region of ſalt runs a line of 
ſandy hills which, the winds haye heaped together ; and in 


+. advancing further north, the earth inclines and continues 


0 ee to F. irabad, (url the FARES Ses. 
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Derhaps many of the portions of lend, called iſlands, &c. 
that are ſitunted near the continents, were ſevered from them 
_ byjchis violent motion of the wuter towards the north; fuch 


as Ceylon, from the Peninſula of India; Madagaſcar, from 


Africa; Great Britain, from Europe; Ireland, from Great 


Britain ; Newfoundland, from North America ; the Penin- 


ſula of California, from New Mexico ; and the Continent 
of North America, from Alia. | ee 


Þ . Ka * 5 8 1 


But whether this alternate n 0 of de wier 150 „ 
to pole exiſts or not, it is certain that the globe has ſuffered 


grent vleiſnitudes ſince the deluge; earthquakes have ſwal- 
_. Jewed ſome lands, and ſubterranebus Fres have thrown up 
© © | ©: 6fhers; the fea retrenting from the ſhores has lengthened the 


Mund in ſome places, and advancing, has diminiſhed it in 


Sthers; it has alſo ſeparated ſome territories which were be- 
fore united, and formed new ſtreights, bays and guiphs ; ſo 


chat the preſent inhabitants of the globe may be faid to 
plough thoſe lands over which ſhips formerly Ges and to 


Fi 3 lands which 1 were u e i WY ee Ay 
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DEFINITIONS & PRINCIPLES. 


" 
: - 1 
. 


Aerzonouy is a ſcience that deſcribes th magri= 
_  Fudes, motions, diftances and appearances of the heaventy 

The Univerſe is conſidered by Aſtronomers as compoſed 
of an infinite number of ſyſtems or worlds, placed in every 
direction: that each ſyſtem has a number of bodies, called 
planets, revolving round a fun, that is fixed in, or near 
the center of each: and that thefe ſuns and e are the 
ars ſeen in the heavetis. 


| The heavenly bodies ate of two kinds, vis, fired and 


_ - wandering, The fixed bodies are ſuns, in the centers of 


their reſpective ſyſtems, ſhining by their own light; they 
appear of various ſizes according to their various diſtances, 
and are obſerved to keep the fame ſituation in reſpect to one 
The wandering bodies are the planets, ä 
| 12 volve 


haze” 4A INTRODUCTION: ro 


has round the ſun; they are all ſuppoſed to be furround- 
_ ed with an atmoſphere, and to receive their light from the 
fun, being of { chemſelves opaque bodies. | 
The Planets are either primary, . ſecondary or a 


Primary planets are thoſe, which, in revolving round the 

fun, reſpect him only as the center of their courſes, che 

motions of which. are regularly performed in tracks or 
paths, that are found by obſervation to be elliptical and 
| Concentric to each other, 5 


Secondary. Planets, commonly called ſatell Wy or moons, - 
are thoſe. Which revolve round a primary planet as their 
_ Center, and are at the ſame time carried round the ſun 


with i * 


| Cometary EY or c omets, vulgarly called blazing 4 
ars, are ſolid bodies, with long tranſparent trains reſem- 
bling flame iſſuing from that fide which. is ſtom the ſun; 

they revolve round him probably as regularly as the 
reſt of the planets, but in much longer tracks and periods 


of time. | 5) , 
+ LIDTITIE? - "Obs 4 1 1 


"Aſtronomers, 3 in et to obſerve e gating */ the hea- 
venly bodies, have imagined certain lines, circles, and fpaces, 
. be deſeribed in the heavens, to: which they have given | 
the names of celeſtial axis, poles, equator, ecliptic, meri- 
dians, colures, Ke. which are ſimilar. and concentric to 
thoſe drawn on the earth, therefore need no deſcription; 1 
there are alſo many other terms uſed in this 3 of 
vieh the moſt common: are as follows :— % | 


| The Zallae is a 1 about 16 > <a ad. 1 of | 
ing the heavens in which the orbits, or paths of the pla- 


nets DO each having a track pulley to itſelf: 
chat | 


CEOCRAPHY AND, ASTRONOMY. _ | 6 


7 deſcribed ow. ants; is the ecliptic, with which che 


orbits of the other planets are compared. 


All the planets have two motions, viz. one round the ſun, 
called annual, and the other round their own axis, called 
diurnal: they move round the ſun from weſt by ſouth. to 


5 eaſt, croſſing the ecliptic twice in each revolution; ſo that 


one half 'of-their orbits are on the north fide of the equa- 


tor, and the other half on the wann ſide. And move round 


their axis from weſt to eaſt. 


g The planets move faſter as they approach the ſun, and 
flower as they recede from him. Hence it is, that the ſun's | 


| apparent motion is no ways equal, being different from the 


true and equable time ſhewn by a well regulated clock, 


- whereby all the celeſtial motions are to "A eme "_ 
accounted... | 


* 


The time ſewn by "2 ſun-dial and 2 well regulated 
clock: agree only four times in the year; on the 15th of. 
April, the 16th of June, the Ziſt of Auguſt, and the 24th 
of December. If the clock goes true all the year round, 
it will be before the ſun from the 24th of December to the 
15th of April; from that time to the 16th of June, the 


© ſun will be before the clock; from thence to the 31ſt of 


Auguſt, the clock will again be before the ſun; and from 
the ziſt of Auguſt to the 24th nn. the ſun. 


will be faſter. than the clock. 


The Planets in their revolutions round the ſun are ſome- 
times nearer to and ſometimes further from him! their far- 
theſt diſtance is called apbeliom, or ſuperior Apis; their 
neareſt diſtance perihelion, or inferior Apis: and the line 
joining thoſe diſtances is called the line of the Apfides, , 


6 © av tnyropverION e 


>| fie view" fins 'of a de ork 
| _ It isat either extremity of the Kool . : 
en orbit. ' > NL Id 3: i. rn N : 


ihe wit" e of a planet vane which 5 at 
e moved in a perfeCt circle, e 


| e is the greateſt, and perigeon the . Spare 
: of auy. planet in its orbit from the earth, _ 


The nodes are the two points where the wo A's 
net interiedts the plane of ihe ecliptic : the right line join- 
ing theſe points, is called the line of the nodes. When 

à⁊ planet croſſes the ecliptic into the northern hemiſphere, 
it is called the ascending node, and marked thus K. But 
when it paſſes into the ſouthern hemiſphere, e 

i n and marked thus V. 3 


WMhen wa ſtars ot „ 

1 8 or anſwer to the ſame degree in the ecliptic, 

they are faid to be in -conjunttion. Rut when they are 180 

degrees aſunder, or in oppoſite 55 7 the N 2 5 
are (aid to be in-oppoſition. | 8 


15 e eee ee ol t6. | 
eaſt, or according to the order of the ſigus, it is called i- 
_ red, or in conſequentid; when they appear to ſtand ſtill, 
they are ſaid to be fationury and when their motion is 
from eaſt to weſt, it is called retrograde, or in antecedentia, + 
__ - Fhededination of the ſun, moon or ſtars, is their diſ- 
__ ance north or ſouth ſrom the celeſtial equator, reckoned im 
Gf eee ee bree en 
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The latitude of a ſtar of planet, is its diſtance from the 
. edliptic, reckoned in degrees, minutes, &c. upon” the urs 
of a ee circle wee is e to ity either north 
or ſouth. | EI 


The . of a far or tn is its diſtance from the 


firſt point of Aries, e in N Seren Ke. Nen 


the ecliptic. 


All circles drawn IDEN the zenith and nadir, cats 
the horizon at ri ight angles, are called vertical circles: that 
which cuts the horizon in the north and Touth points, i is 
called the meridian, or 12 chock, bour circle: and that which | 


Cuts it in the eaſt and weft points, ann the ety verti- 
cal, or 6 o'clock hour circle. | 


The names of the 32 parts d 5 


rixon is divided, are theſe which follow North. N. by 


E. NN E. NEUN. NE. NEbyE. EN E. E¹VN. 


—Eaſt, E by S. ESE. 8 E by E. 8. S Eby s. 88 E. 
8 by E. South. 8 by W. S SW. 8 Wby S. S Ww. 
SWby w. WS w. W byS.—Weſt, Wby N. WNW. 


N W by W. N W. N We N. NN W. and N by W. # 
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Tt is uſual to ſay the ſun,” moon or planets riſe on ſuch a 


3 point, or ſo many degrees from the eaſt or weſt, north or 
| ſouth: if their diſtance is reckotied from the eaſt or welt 
point of the horizon it is called their +: pam if "ous the 


metidian their azimuth. 


If a heavenly body riſes ot ſets when te ſun riſes, it is 


mud to riſe or ſet coſmically 3 if it riſes or ſets when the ſun 
- + ſets, it is faid to riſe or ſet achronically; if it emerges from 


the ſun's rays and appears before him in the morning, or is 
hid in his beams, ſo as not to be ſeen aſter him in the even- 


ing, it is ſaid to riſe or ſet helracally. 


The 


3 


The altitude of any object; is his height above the hori- 

zon, reckoned upon a vertical circle in degrees and minutes. 

The zenith diſtance of any objoct is an arc of a vertical 

circle contained between the center of that object. _ an | 

zenith. - e e e opt 

2 The „ges Sr Wh Pao reef, the _ 
equĩnoctial, between the firſt point of Aries, and, the eaſtern 
part of the horizon, when that object is riſing. And the 

oblique deſcenſion is the are between the ſame pon and the 

5 FN weſtern part of the horizon, at its ſetting. 5 x 
3 The right aſcenſion of any object i is an arc of the equator 
between the firſt point of Aries, and a meridian paſſing , 


br” through that point; and is ſimilar to longitude on the earth, 

= The difference between the right and 1 aſcenſion is 

3 WET ca the aſcenſional difference. 
5 Elongation, is the angular diſtance of a planet from, the 
"EE | fun, as it appears to a ſpectatot upon the earth. CS 5 


The place that any planet appears to occupy — 
that hemiſphere, when ſeen by an obſerver, ſuppoſed to be 
placed in the ſun, is called its helioc ie place; 8 
ſeen from the earth its geocentric place. 3 

 Aberration, is an apparent change of place i in "the. flea 
I, flars, which ariſes from the motion of the earth Les 
WK. "with the motion of light. : 8 n 1 8 3 
1 Parallax, ä any es- — 

LAS leſtial object, as fern, r 
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Fr and contains 368 days, 6 
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e e eee eee ee "i 
Tbe Trapicah, or Selor Year, is the time the earth takes 


to revolve from either tropic or ſolſtiee to the fame again, 
and contains 369 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 35 ſa- 


conds, which is the natural year, A it * . 
the ſame feaſons to the fame months. , 


PPP : 


hours, 9 minutes, and 14:3 ſeconds, 2 
N INE Prue. = 


The Julian or Civil Ge, a * 
years running which arg called common years; then comes 
in what is called the Bifſertile, or Lcap-year, which con- 
tains 366 days: e Pee W ee 
end of February. , i t, 

A Periadical, or ory is the = An the moon takes | 
up in cevolzing from ane. point of her orbit to the ſame 
EINE OE 96-09: Ms Tra aa 57 
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The motions of the hour and adage: LPS of. A a 
will give ſors idea of the periodigal and ſynodical revolu- 


| | tions of the mopn.; for when the minute hand has performed 
© a complete revolution, it has yet ſome diſtance to go to 
5 S With the hour hand which it had an 
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When the moon is In conjunction or -oppoſitian to the 
Fug the is lc ei hr ſign, ad when ut ode. | 
RE ap e e e Og 61 Fd 


3 . in-o. low. ahvtion; of ih, tons 
points where the equator interſects the ecliptic, which are 
© found to go backwards about 50 ſeconds. a year; by which, 
means the whole ſtarry firmament appears to have a _ 


= ORE en motion tom? welt-to'caſt, about the e e 5 


By Refration "i is meant, the bending of the rays of | 
light as they pals out of one medium into another. The 
ts of light from the ſun, moon and ſtars in paſſing through 
che atmoſphere are'ſo reffacted, that theſe bodies appear ib 
_ ſpectator on the earth more elevated above the horizon 


* * e and * ſeen ne be- 3 


low: it. 5 A Bt We. = 
#527 7 , A * 5 . 1 1 
. 1 oo a 1 


>> 


In Alias near 5 0 the' a air is pure, 555 
| refraftion is lefs, but in elimates nearer the poles it encreaſes 


exceedingly, and is a happy proviſion for lengthening the 


- appearance of light at thoſe regions b remote from the 
ſun. In our climate we are fayoured with the ſight” of the 
ſun about 37 minutes. before it riſes, and a8 much ever | 
evening after it ſets; and in 75 degrees of north latitude 


5 q A g PR: days before he comes above the horizon. 


08 7 wilight is that {mall illumination of the atmoſphere 
between day and night, and ariſes from the property of 
| refraQon.. The ſun' s ra in falli upon the higher part 
of the atmoſphere, are reflected bac to our eyes, and form 
a a faint light, which gradually augments till it becomes day: 
| * 5 in the morning n the ſun approaches within 
5 | | 18 AO” 
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On 


18 degrees of the horizon, and ends when he deſcends 18 


+ 


degrees below it. it's, 6 
| The greater the latitude the longer the twilight continues: 
in a right ſphere, twilight is quickly over; in an oblique 
{pune au ewe d in a parallel ſphere it continues 


for ſeveral months. 18 e 43701 BN 
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univerſal ſpace called, the viſible world, -ard'eonfifts of che 
SUN, 7 primary planets, 14 ſatellites or moons, and an 
 Uncbrtain number of comets, Al which {ce Jun excepted) 
| are folid's opaque globular bodies, of different magnitudes, | 


and receive their light and heat from the ſun, which, they 


with its Moon 5, Mars g, Jupiter A, with his 4 moons, 


RO , _ are c_ RS, Planets, 


reflect upon each other in the ſame manner as a poliſhed 
body does that of a candle, by which means they become 


4 PPP in their 
order from the ſun, are Mercury $ , Venus ; the Earth , 


Saturn hh; with his 7 moons, and the Georgium Sidus 151, - 


a new diſcovered planet, with its 2 moons. Mercury and i 


Venus move within the orbit of the earth, and are called 
Inferior Planets, the others move 0 FT outlide of its yg 


* 


THE SUN. 


. We ee 
- million times greater than the earth, and 50o times larger 


than all the planets together, It is placed nearly in the 


. "center of all the planets orbits, and is the fountain of light, 


5 the ſource of the ſeaſons, the cauſe of the viciffitudes of | 
TY day and night, the parent of vegetation, 'and the friend of 
man. The only motion the fun has is round its axis in 
PO days, which. as "well as its * form, is diſ- 
_ covered. 


| | CLOBRATHE AND ASTRONOMY. | ag © 
covered by the motion of the ſpots obſervable on its ſur- 
face. It is ſuppoſed to be ſurrounded with an atmoſphere, 
| which occafions that appearance called, the todiace! 2 65 8 
f My e eee 912 


8 2 5 \ MFRCURT 34 e 
be n ee e e n. 23 
eee ee at the mean diſtance af 87 . 
lions of miles, and at the rate of 110,000 miles per hour, 
in his orbit, He is the ſmalleſt of all the planets, bei 
only 3250 miles in diameter; no {pots have yet been 41 , 
covered an his ſurface to determine the time of his diurnal 
motion, an account af bis a loſt in _ ſplendor ar | 
the ſun... | 7 F 


Ke never . the — 
ua ſouth ſide; of whe -vcliptic : is ſeldom to be ſeen with. hr 
naked eye, though ke aecnives [7 times as much light and 

bent from the ſun as the garth daes: hut with glaſſes he 
_ epprans-extremelyihrjght and en 9p 300 9 G6: whats 
er apprtanancas, Whichiare (common to dhe m nn. 


"When Mercury is very near his node, 2 bees the 
| earth and ſun (call'd inferior conjunction) he appears Uke a 

black ſpot paſſing over the ſun's diſk, or face: but when he 
is near his node, and the fim is between him and the earth 
(called, fperior cunjiunct ian) he is then entirely eclipſed he- 
hind the body. of che fun. This planet is never to be ſeen - 
more than 2 hours either before the ſun riſes, or after it lets, 
Tue ancients called him. the ur, US the Gods, on ac- 
count of his rapid movements, . 725 l een BLUES 


- — 


VENUS, 


aro er inne „ 
Vie e in order u Mercury, the 
Hows round the ſun in 5:3 months at the mean diſtance of 
69 millions of miles, and at the rate of 80,000 miles per 
- hour in her orbit. She is ſomething leſs than the earth, 
being only 7600 miles in diameter, and from the motion of 
.. the ſpots on Fi rg 8 . xe W rag fe 4 
4955 Hours.” > "142: 1" Ne . | 


be never appears more Wit 30 net on either 645 of . 
ecliptic, but receives nearly twice the light and heat from 
| the fun that the earth dock, and from ber being the moſt 
beautiful ſtar in the heavens, the poets have called her the 
Goddeſs of Beauty. When viewed through 4 teleſcope 
the appears to have all the phaſes common to the moon. 


When Venus is in her inferior conjunction, ſhe' Wenn 
Ake a black ſpot paſſing over the ſun's diſk, and when in 
her ſuperior conjurition, is entirely eclipſed by the ſun. 
This planet can neyer be ſeen more chan 3 + hours, either 
before the ſun riſes or after it ſets. When ſhe appears to 
the weſterard'of dbe kon be is eidled (Ph Plexus 6s Lucifer, 
or the Morning Star; and when een N 
or Feſper, or the ; Evening. Star. iq 


- 
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"The Erk is the next planet in order den Weis! 1 
s round the ſun in about 3654 days, at the mean diſ- 
PAS of 96 millions of miles, and at the rate, of 68, 


5 miles et bout in is etbit. It 1s found to revolye on ib 


. * * Acre ede 
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The Earth is encompaſſed wich a thin tranſparent inviſible 
fluid, called the Atmaoſphaæa, which partakes of its annual 
and diurnal motions. It is capable of being expanded by 
heat, condenſed by cold, and compreſſed by foros. It gra- 
8 n towards the earth, ſo that it becomes gradually thin- 
lighter, the further it is from its ſurface; at the 
50 of 50 miles ( which i is conſidered as the extent of the 
5555 atmoſphere) i it is ſo very thin and light as to'be blen 
© with, or loſt i in the ether, which is ſuppoſed t to fl the 
univerſe. N 5 * 


From the ed motion of the earth round the ſun in 
the ecliptic, the phenomena of the ſeaſons, thoſe grateful v i- 
ciitudes on which ſo much both of the bulinels and * 


pineſs of man depends, are produced, ee A ne 


crit ben bins, on the 20th. of March, * ſun is is 
403 over. the equator, the earth is illuminated from pole 
Rwy ud. the ik and en are r 4 * 
* — ale el on the. 216 of Tak 50 n is ab 
over the tropic of cancer, the north frozen zone is illumi- 
nated, we have long days and) ſhort nights, ae ſouk 
men dene involved in darkneſ es. 


Autumm, begins on the 22d of Septbriber, the ſun is 5 
3 to the Ay 70785 and n a; 5 . and nights 5 
5 * all places. 
| Winter, begins. on n the 21ſt of ie Sek 2 the 10 is 8 | 
over the tropic of capricorn, the ſouth frozen zone is la- 

minated, wwe have ſhort" days and long 1 "the 
| north ny le ant betroaprant „ e 
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\\The fun is: e e Aoi: in paſling; wind 
"avec tan es the ſouthern onet; ſo that our 
IT Iu ION . 


ebe turning of the . on its CE an weſt „ 
Eauſes an apparent diurnal. motion of the ſun and ſtara from 
Eaſt to weſt. That part of the earth which is turned to- 
wards the ſun, has day, and the other part night. It is at- 
tended by one fatellite, or hin 6 oo called 5 


2 of , $A . N | 1. 7 . s 5 . . 1 
Ai n. 444 M24 L 1 3 18 8 ow 407; . * RS” + ot 1 1 4 1 
8 . EE MOON. I * 


t 7 a 3 Attendant on Mat th: i 
1 round it at the mean diſtance of 40,000 miles i in about 


20 days from change to change, and turns on her axis nee 
during that time; ſo that we conſtantly. ſee the fame face 


e 3 towards us. Her day and night, taken together, 6s 


4as long as our lunar month. She is 2180 miles in diameter, 
d ae 2800 miles pes hour in het orbit. Wer 


bie Moon” at her coljun tion, ab a her op- 


polition, her whole. diſt is enlightened 3 at her quadratures, 
ſhe js half enlightened; between her conjunction and qua- 


Aare, ſhe, is bornes ; and berween her quadtature and 


the is gibbaus... In September when the moon 


* 
* 


* 


i " 


* 


4 


js at the full, ſhe riſes nearly at the ſame time for ſeveral © 
days, when occaſions Ver to be hen called 5 eee * 


; ; Mer Y % N 
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Next to the 959 65 Moon is:the moſt ſplendid 5 ſhin- 


5 * ing globe in che heavens, By.difipating, in ſome meaſure, 


the darkneſs and horrors of the night; ſubdividing the 


ve e es the flux and reflux of the 
1 01 PEE "lens * 
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ſea : ſhe not only been a pleaſing, but a e 
ject; an object affording much for ſpeculation to the con- 
templative mind, and of real uſe to een the travel 

len and the huſbdandman. 


fr When the moon is viewed through a teleſcope her ſurface 
appears rough and replete with mountains and vallies ; and 
her light cool and filvery. She appears much larger to the 
inhabitants of the earth than any of the other planets, on ac- 
count of her being much nearer to them. The earth may 
be conſidered as a moon, or ſatellite to the moon, waxing 
and waning in a regular manner: it is 13 times larger, eonſe- 
wen affords her much more light than ſhe does the earth. 
An Eclipſ- is the privation of light in any of the heavenly, 
bodies, of which, the moſt common to us are thoſe of the 
ſun and moon. Eclipſes were, in former ages, beheld with 
terror and amazement, and looked upon as portending cala- 
mity and. miſery to mankind ; but fince the ' advancement of 
ſcience we are delivered from theſe fears and idle apprehenſions. 
The ſun is eclipſed when the moon paſſes in a direct line 
between the earth and that luminary, which can never hap- 


pen but at the time of a new moon; the eclipſe begins on the 
ſun's weſtern hide, and goes off on his eaſtern, 


The moon is eclipſed when ſhe is oppoſite to the 1 or 
has the earth in a ſtraight line between her and the ſun, which 
can never happen but at the time of a full moon; this eclipſe 


A degins on the moon's eaſtern fide, and goes off on bet eitea. 


A twelfth art; of the ſun or moon's leber is called a 
Digit; and in eelipſes it is generally faid how many digits are 


eclipſed at certain * according to the number of parts 
| L | which 


\ 


1 


5 
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which are involved in darkneſs. - When the whole face of the 


* 


- his orbit. To this planet the earth and 


ſun or moon is covered, it is called a total eclipſe; and when 


only a part, a partial eclipſe. Penumbra is that N or 


faint ſhadow which accompanies an eclipſe. 


The greateſt number of eclipſes of both luminaries which 


can happen in a year, is 7, and the leaſt 23 but the moſt uſual 
number is 4, and it is very ſeldom that more than 6 happen, 


of which one-half are generally inviſible at any place. Eclip- | 


+ ſes of the ſun are more frequent than thoſe of the moon, but 


not ſo many of them ate viſible, The longeſt duration of a 


total and central eclipſe of the moon from beginning to end 
is not more than 4 hours, and the ſhorteſt not leſs than 34 


hours. And from the motion ob- the moon in her orbit, a ; | 
total eclipſe of the ſun Can never e 4 minutes. 


"MARS Hts 


3s 


Mars is the next planet in order from the earth; he moves 
round the ſun in near 2. years, at the mean diſtance of 146 


millions of miles, and at the rate of 55,000 miles per hour in 
appear like 2 
— moons, ſometimes halt or rue 5 i MN; Wy never 


full. 


«Hej is ; about © part SOR the earth, and receives but jo 
half the light and heat that the earth does. From the motion 
of the ſpots on his ſurface he is found to revolve on bis axis | 
in about 24 3 hours ; the diameter of this planet is 5300 miles, 
his red and fiery appearance is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a groſs © 


thick atmoſphere, with which he is ſurrounded ; and from his 


N A is called the G FEY War. 
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Lad nates appears more 5 dhan 10 "gz on either ſide of the 


. and has a ſuperior conjunction and oppoſition; in 
both ſituations he ſhines with a full face. When Mars is 


in oppoſition he is often miſtaken for a comet, but when in 
conjunction, he appears ſmall and is ſcarcely to be diſtin. 


50 > Herſchel. has - obſerved two white luminous circles ſur- 
3 rounding the poles of this planet; theſe are cee 0 
; 2 from the now lying about thoſe 85 dra 


17 


per hour in his orbit. He is the largeſt of all the planets, 


guiſhed from a fixed ſtar; being in the former Nate 5 times 
larger than in the latter, hence we conclude that he i is 5 times 
nearer the earth in one ſituation than in the other. Dr. 


. 
Tp 


r Ne 44 ſt 
wah: 45 "FUPIFER bee Oy 


v KC 


3 is 3 next planet in Skin from e ws 


moves round the ſun in near 12 years, at the mean diſtance 


of 500 millions of miles, and at the tate of 39,090 miles 


but receives only 25 part of the light and heat that the earth 
does. He is about 992,000 miles in diameter and from the 


| motion of the ſpots - on his ſurface, is found to revolve on 


| e e . . N 


This planet never appears more than 10 20/ on either "4 
ſide of the ecliptic; and has a ſuperlot conjunction and op- 
wick a full face.” He 
$, is attended by four moons, which ate conſtantly revolving _ 


poſition; in both ſituations he ſhines 


round him, and to the naked eye he appears almoſt. as large 
as Venus, but not altogether ſo bright, having a bluih 
N The ancient poets called him the God of Thunder. 


The ſwiftneſs of his diurnal * is ſuppoſed 40 draw: 
1 atmoſphere into lines, or ſtreaks, and form thoſe ap- 


pearances on his face we call belts. All Jupiter's moons , 


in their ene paſs through his 9 the three 
3 IL. 1 neareſt 


1 
og 


- 
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| genralt ane ailipſed in every revolution. By dec, Aſtro- | 
nomets have. diſcovered, that the ſun's light takes up about 


g minutes-in reaching the earth, and by them: the longitude 
of places on the earth is determined with eee 
Ee e pee a we 
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an is the next planet in wa . be 


moves found the ſun in about 30 years, at the mean dilj- 


tance of 916 millions of miles, and at the rate of 22, 0 
miles per hour in his orbit. His diameter is 80, oo0 miles, 
and Dr. Herſchel has lately . e re. 
round big atis in bout 104 our. | | | 


This planet never appears more Sa ef 30 on vither' 


89 


fide of the ecliptic, and has a ſuperior conjunction and op- 


. in both ſituations he ſhines with a full face. 


e meets bet A; part of the light and heat an che 
n een en but to compenſate for this loſs, he 


is ſurrounded with a large magnificent eee ring, that | 


is 20,800 miles in breadth, the edge of the ring is next the | 
| body of the planet, apr 04% eee e 
| breadch. / This rings fondo be de,. 


- 


Saturn i is attended by 7 moons that are contioually mov- et 
ing round him on the outſide of his ring, He was called 
by the ancients the God of Time, On account of bis great 


„ light, and les 
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11 GEORGIUAS SIDUS. Ig. 


Te Gibnelum guns was Altar by. the 1 
nious Mr. (now Dr.) Herſchel, a German, in the night 
of March 13th, 1981, it has already received various names 
as the Georgian Planet, the New Planet, and the Planet 
Herſchel, by which name it is called by the Aſtronomers 


of all foreign nations, and by them denoted by this cha- 


_ rater T2 WES . 8 
eee eee ee . 


. _ __ round the ſun in about Bg years, Its diameter is 24,600 miles 
dl arid its diſtance from the ſun nearly twice that of Saturn's + + 


the time that it turns on its axis is not yet known, but it 


is found to be attended by two moons, and its light is of 
a a bluiſh white colour, in brilſiancy betweeri that of the 
Moon and Venus, In a very clear night, when the moon 


my 3s Bow it is ſaid to be ſeen with the naked eye. 


'In diver ts make the mean diſtances of the planets clearey X 


to the mind, they may be expreſſed by the following num- 
bes, viz. If Mercury be ſuppoſed 28 yards from the ſun, 


Venus will be 52, the Earth 79, Mars 109, Jupiter 27 


Saturn 684, and the Georgium Sidus 1358 yards, 


Allo the magnitudes of the planets, when compared with 


}- 


the ſun, may be better comprehended,. by ſuppoling the ſun. 


to be 2 feet in diameter, Mercury will then be * of an 
inch in diameter, Vents 5, the Earth T» Mars IV Jupiter 
2 inches, eye 258, ind the * * about 


95 * —* 


From 


87 Ing this gert . of the appearandes, of: the 
. e, it will be no very difficult aſk to diſtinguiſh them 
in che heavens; for) 35, after ſunſet, a planet be obſerved 

nearer- the eaſt than the welt, it cannot be either Mercury 

or Venus, and the light and colour of it will determine 
Vbether it be Lang PER Saturn, or the en hd . 
| Sidus. n 3 10 (- "OI gf 4955 - DEE Long . 
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2 i 20 Tue . — rows "the og in 1 orbits that are e- | 
ASST 3 excentrie, and croſs the paths of the planets i in 
8 all mannet of directions, fo that they are not confined within 
_ the zodiac, but are vatjoully inclined to the ecliptio. In 
38 one patt of their journey through the heavens they approacty. © 
ia near the ſun, as to be exceedingly heated,” then receds' 
N 5 from him, and haſten back to the fixed ſtars, entering ſv; 
* far into the regions of infinite ſpace, as to 2 almoſt eee N 
3 Eeprivedt of Wbt and hast. Re 


des "of them can be ſeen till they approach we Es * 
* * degin to put forth their tails, which at firſt are ſh 

thin, but afterwards grow longer and thicker; and when ; ff * 
8 zre near, and in conjunction with him, they ſend forth flery 
| : beams of icht every ways after they are. paſt the fun” they 

8 5 put forth à tail 40 or 0 degrees long, which. diminiſhes in 
3 N and ſplendor as the comet recedes ; many of them 
without their train or ſfream of rarified matter, pon, Ho. * 
| lager chin ſtars of the firſ magnitude. 
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"= : The number of Comets belonging to the Solar [wo Of * 


SY kya Mine! it i ſuppoſed to be very greats as the debits. i 
| of 80 have already been calculated. That which; | 
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was not dilcovered ; whether it paſſed unobſerved, or whether 
the two Comets ſeen by Appian and Hevelius were not really 
the ſame, or whether the attractions of the known and perhaps 
the unknown planets may have influenced the Comet to ſuch 
a degree as to change its path and time of appearance, is 
very uncertain : it is, however, evident, that W is 
at preſent in a very imperfect ſtate. 


Comets were imagined. in ancient times to be prodigies 
hung out by the immediate hand of God in the heavens, and 


intended to alarm the world. Their nature being now better 


underſtood, op are no "_ terrible to the generality of 


people. 


But to ſuch as ſtill aide them as the harbingers of di- 
vine vengeance, or the certain forerunners of ſome dreadful 
event; it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that the great Archi- 
tect of the Univerſe has framed every part according to di- 


vine order, and ſubjected all things to laws and regulations; T; 


that he does not hurl at random ſtars and worlds, and diſor- 
der the whole ſyſtem, to produce falſe apprehenſions of diſ- 


. tant events or rat without foundation, and without uſe. 


\ THE. FIXED STARS. 


| No part of the Univerſe gives ſuch enlarged ideas of the 
ſtructure and magnificence of the Heavens as the conſidera- 
tion of the number, magnitude and diſtance of the Fixed. 
Starts. Among the many diſtinctions that characterize them 


| from the other luminaries of Heaven, that which is afforded 


by their light or peculiar luſtre, is the moſt obvious. The 
light of the planets is ſteady, becauſe it is reflected; that of 
the ſtars is bright and lively, and accompanied with an ap- 


pearance which we call twinkling. 
T hey 
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. | They form no part of the Solar Syſtern, nor is it to be 


imagined that they are placed in one concave ſurface fo as to 
be all equally diſtant from us, but that they are diſperſed . 


through unlimited ſpace, in ſuch a manner, that there may 

be as great a diſtance between any two neighbouring ſtars, 

as there is between our ſun and 2 witich is te nesrelt cs 
him, : \ 


The difference in the ent Agate of the flats is 


- fuch as to admit of their being diſtinguiſhed into fix differ- 


ent claſſes ;' the largeſt being called ſtars of the firſt magni- 


tude z\ thoſe that appear ſomething leſs, of the ſecond magni- 
| tude, and ſo on to the ſixth, which include all the ſtars that 
are viſible to the naked eye; thoſe which cannot be ben 
without glaſſes are called teleſcopic lars. f 


Taue number of ſtars of the firſt magnitude are about = 
of the ſecond 65, of the third 205, of the fourth 485, of 


which not more than 1000 can be ſeen with the naked eye 


at one time in either hemiſphere ; their ſeeming innumerable 


at firſt ſight, ariſes from our viewing them confuſedly, and 


without reducing them to any ordet. If they are viewed 
diſtinctly, and only a ſmall portion of the heavens conſidered 


at a time, and aſter ſome attention to the ſituation of the 


remarkable ſtars contained in that portion, we begin to count, 


we ſhall be ſurprized at the ſmallneſs of their number, yo 


« the 15 +> WAL wy n eee 
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- The Heavens are divided by Aftronomiers' into three 
Regions, called the Northern and Southern Hemiſpheres and 
he Zodiac. And in order that the ſtars may be diſtinguiſhed 

and pointed out according to their true poſitions and ſitua- 


|  tidhs, they bare been claſſed under the outlines of certain 


imaginary figures of birds, beaſts and other animals, which 
are called Confle/lations, each containing ſuch ftars as are 


ſituated near each other. 8 ee as . 
vb VG 52 Nen N 


| The number 4 in the 3 bemi- | 
there is 36, in the ſouthern 32, and in the zodiac 12. 
Ihe diviſion. of the zodiac, into 12 ſigns has: a relation to 
| the-12 months in the year, and the animals by which they. 
ate repreſented, are emblems of the different productions of 
nature in thoſe ſeaſons over which they preſide. Many of | 
the, other conſtellations appear to have been- formed in ho- 


. © Nour of certain herges, and celebrated Wenn whoſe 


_ memory they were meant to perpetuate. , Sts: * 


The following table contains the names, Ke. of chr un 
ſtellations, the number of "ſtars obſerved in each; and 
the day of the month che fun enters each 9 . CH 
| z6diac. 8 N W - tt * : "3h 
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' NORTHERN CONSTELLAT 10s. 
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+ Urſa Minor, the lictle Bear © „„ 7, 2145 
Urſa Major, the great Bear ns: n 4 F - No * 105 


Draco, the Dragon j fo 25 i =» — = 9 0 0 Od. 49 + | 
 Cipheus.” "> SAFE ICES SS) ie 
- 166g and Chara, the N Nn e 
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Laterta, the Tizard © | 8 N 12 
Conclpardetes eso e 
Serpentarius, Ophiachus. 720 we: e 
* Seutum Sabiaſti, or Sobieſki's Shield e 838 
Aquila Vill, eee eee 
Delphinus, the Dolphin, N 
Bqunlus, 2 te Hors Head t e 
Hndromela se ee 
Perſeus r 

Pegaſus Enns, the debe 5 a — 
ome e eee * 


pe 
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nm the little Tow.” 2 | 2 N 
Triangulum Minor, the little Triangle 42 1 
0 ——_— Major, VOIR TOON 1 
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SIGNS in the ZODIAC. _ 


Names, 


85 i Avia, the Ram 
8 
S 


Leo, the Lion 


5 Southern Signs. 


| Momocerot, che Unions 


' Canis Minor, the Little _ 


Mara 
$extans, the Sextint | 
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Virgo, the Virgin 
Libra, the Balance 


Crater, the Cup = 


Corvus, the Crow 


Centaurus, the Centaur 
Lupus, the Wolf - 


Ara, the Altar | 
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fg AAN INTRODUCTION. | 
© Triangulum Auftralis, the Southern Triangle 1 04G 
Aut, Avis Indica, the rn e BY 7 
©. © Pave, the Peacock — ce Ge 14 
.,, Corona Auſtralts, the Southern na fe. 11.38 
Crus, the Crane e e 
Piſces Auftralis, the Southern Fiſh. Foods Comm; 2088 
Teput, the Hare e ee 
Columba Neachi, Noah's Dore 5 N 
Robur Carolinum, Bog * FFF 
Argo, the Ship 1 2 5 LY „ 
| 8 Canis Major, the 8 b n oth A 129 
Apis, the Bee * N e = 
Hirundo, the Swallow | WY a FL bt bn. ES 1 2 
Indus, the Indian wr a 
| Chamelion | | $5 42 * r ny . 10 2 
Piſces Volant, the Flying WTC Poke £7 hel 
Derads, or A 7phias, the Sword F. im 5 1 
; Hau, the Water Snake ena AP; 


py n Beftdes the Minis of the Caan ions, . appel- - 
miions are given to {mall OY of ſtars, and to ſome. 
of the moſt remarkable ſingle ones. Tus, the cluſter of 

"ſmall ftars'in the neck of Taurus, is called the Pleiades ; 
tte 5 ſtats in the Bull's Face, the Hyades; the 7 ſtars in 
the Great Bear, Charles Main; the ſtar in the extremity 


. dhe tail of the Little Bear, the»No#th Pole Star the 


bright ſtar in the breaſt of Leo, the Lion's Heart; the 


_ | large. ſtar between the knees of Bootes, Arcturus; the 
- © large ſtar in the left ſhoulder of Auriga, Capella; and that 
in the mouth of Canis Major, is called Sirius; which is 
ſuppoſed to be more than 18 billions of miles from the earth, 
5 2 and is reckoned to be the neareſt ſtar to it. 1 l 218 ** 
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Tboſe fats that Aamir of. no SA arrangement, of 


| being included in any conſtellation, are called unfarmed 
urs 3 and others, from their appearing in cloudy RR 5 


or ſpots, are comprized under the name of Nebulz. vo 
New ftars ſometimes appear, while others diſappear. | 
A change of place has alfo been obſerved in ſome of them. 


Taue ſtars in the ſouthern hemiſphere are inviſible to thoſe. 
3 who inhabit the northern one, and the contrary. 5 


"That large irregular zone, or band of light obi in 


ob the heavens is called the Galaxy, or Milty way, on account 
ol its ſhining whiteneſs : it is ſuppoſed by ſome to be one. 
continued cluſter of ſmall ſtars, combining their light to Mi. 


luminate that part of the heavens ; while others i imagine it 


to be a ſucid medium, . ee e . 
ether in particular directions. , | 


The ſpace i in which the planets move 4 to be void a6 
all matter that can afford reſiſtance; for they continue to 
move with their -uſual velocity: and are kept revolving 
round the ſun in their reſpectiye orbits. by two forces, named 
Centripetal and Centrifugal. e by the former they are con- 


ſtanti) drawn towards the center of the ſun, and by the 


latter they always endeavour to fly off in tangents. or 


ſtraight lines to their otbits. Now theſe forces or powers 


are ſo wonderfully adjuſted to each other, that the planets * 


- partake. of the direction of neither, but are compelled to 


move in circular or elliptical orbits, or paths between them; 
in the ſame manner a8 2 DMN OO round the hand in a 
fling. - | 
Having thus "votes to give 2 ceverat idea of the 


moſt intereſting parts of Aſtronomy, I ſhall conclude this 


_— es the owing e — The ſun is à ſtu. 
: | oy 


1 2 
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26 N | 4 = enn "ON rn / 
pendous body, placed in the center of our ſyſtem, round 
whoſe orb, the planers, ſatellites and comets perform their 
' revolutions with an order and regularity that muſt fill our 
minds with the moſt exalted ideas of their divine creator, 


And that this glorious ſyſtem, with all its ſuperb furniture, 
E e pit af the univerſe ; for inſtead of one ſun 
and one world, there are ſuch. innumerable number of ſuns, 
ſyſtems and worlds, diſperſed through infinite ſpace, that 
bur ſolar ſyſtem, compared with the whole, is no more 
than à point or atom, which if it could be wholly annihi- 


* 
'. " Kated, would be no more miſſed by an eye that could take 
5 In the whole creation, F | 
ſhore. 70 . >. Wd * * : : 
2 eee eee ee Ho dy 
of the works of creation, our faculties are overpowered, 
and we are ready to exclaim with the pſalmiſt, Lord, 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him, or the fon. of 
5 man, that thou a> OS him.” © 
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Tur Globes are two ſpherical bodies, named Terreflial | 


and Celeftial, the convex ſurfaces of which are 1 eh to” 


give a true repreſentation of the earth and heavens. . 1 


The Terręſial Globe has delineated on ita e 


eee eee N. 


form and ſituation. 


The Celeftial Globe has drawn on its farface 41 images 


of the ſeveral conſtellations and the principal ſtars, accocd- 


ing to their relative magnitudes and poſitions which they are : 


obſerved to have in the heavens. 


_ And on both dw ap hs Miazioctee ofthe ne, 


vi, che Equinadiah, Eliptic, Tropics, Polar Circles, Pa- 
| | : e rallili 
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rallels of 1 HMeridians, or Hour Circles, Spiral 
N Lines, flowing from ſeveral centers, called fies &c. 


© The appendages to the Globes, are the Brazen Meridian, 
75 the. Hororary, or Hour Circle, the Horizon, the Quadrant 
of Altitude, the Mariners! Compaſt, &. By means of | 
which a great varięty of Probſenis in Geography and Aſtro- 
nomy are eaſiſy Tolved withour © pre» ea endl and, te- 
dious calculations. | 


J hee af Gi of dis ka 


| towards you (unleſs the problem requires it ſhould be other- 
| wile) then you will have the graduated fide of the meridian 


in view, and the quadrant of Mank before you. 

True following Problems are ſcde ted as boch of the moſt 

©" uſeful and general: and to ſeveral of them are annexed di- 
ep 0 for e them I common maps. 


Y 3 eee 5 
8 1 . TERRTSTIII GLOBE. is | 
Gow WF 55 . ; Fe, | 
e es "PROBLEM'r. 5 oF | 
5 To 24 Latitude 5 . of any „ LS 


"Bring: the given place to the graduated. fide of the. 08 
meridian ; the degree over it ſhews the latitude, and. the 
degree on 5 _ ru —_— ſhews the 1 25 


| gitude.: | & * of > . 11 oY 


— is the lütude ey yang & IS 
4 7 Botany- Bay, and the ſouthern ee mY Africa? 


5 : ' Nett=This Problem may be folved by 4 mip thus j— P 
_ Obſerve the diſtance of the given place from the neareſt pa- 
lullel of latitude, and the ſame proportionable diſtance on 
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either the right or left hand fide of the map from the ſame 


Parallel, will point out the latitude. And by obſerving - 


| What diftance the given place is from the neareft meridian, 


5 the ſame proportionable diſtance either at the top or bottom 


af the map, ee e e I 
| nn. 


— 


PROBLEM II. 


nee ane. Lid nd gin 
ars given. 

Bring the given degree of longitude found on "the equa- 

tor to the meridian; then under the given latitude is the 

place required, | 


e i that whoſe latitude is 28® 32/ 

north, and longitude 160 24 weſt. And in what iſland is 

that city ſituated, POSE 3" Fas, and longi- 
tude 6? well ? + 


Note. — By the * Find the SO latitude on th right 5 


| and left hand fides of the map, and the longitude at the 
top and bottom; then with a .pencil trace a parallel of la- 
titude, and a circle of longitude, through tels points, 

a wn mes a ee pn et be the place re- 

Wig PROBLEM II. Wa 


n Jud the au and ering , e ine th 


* Tag the e if the ns of is as 


both places, and the number of degrees between them being 


wultiplied by 60, or 693, SSI ao nog. 
ö miles. 


VVV 


* 
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— P e . 


a 5 * while the mln lies in this poſition, 
4 what point of the compaſs runs parallel to the edge of the 


pes ing ſought. ESRI ; Sofa + ALE, 


5 e- wbt i the en and diſtance of London * 


| oy Rome, and of Vienna from Liſbon ? SM OE SARA 


* 


Mete —By the map. Meaſure the hack between the 
two places with a pair of compaſſes, apply it to the ſide of 


Ra Dy ee as before. OS} 


L. 2 2 Eu \ wat * 1 © 
en en 


e |, tude in any latitudes l 


Gr FF 


| 1 0 | given latitude, with a” pair of compaſſes, and apply it to 
the equator. Then ſay, as the diſtange in degrees, be- 


ſures on the equator, ſo is onę degree! at the given, place, 'to 
- the ta miles it contains in that latitude, „ 


2 Ran in 24, 40 and 70 degrees of north, or 1 la- 
dee? | 77 FF 1 NEN r et re 


ye OS - 


* 2 | 5 Nute The 2 of this problem by 925 map is ex- Sant 


/XYy the ſame as he globe. From the inclination of 


the meridians as they increaſe in diſtance from the equator, 


4 7 1 it is evident, that the degrees on the parallels of latitude 


muſt conſtantiy decreaſe from the equator to the poles, 


we the medians al nest in a peint. And hence it in, 


3 > 
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quadrant,. * e have Site ow that ſhews RE: bear- 


hy nes let PROBLEM W. en av be 4; 
Touts wet narben of miles a are 1 fo. 9 „ e, ö 


e the A [between two 1 0 


tween the meridians, is to the number of degrees it mea - 


amples.= Ho many miles anſwer to a ao of on- 


the map, and reduce the number of degrees it contains into . 


' 
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that a degree of longitude is no ales the ſame, but upon 


the-ſame parallel; and that upon the equator only; a 9 | 


. - longitude is equal to a degree of latitude, + > 
OLE V. 


755 m., time of the day bring given at any ates; 10 fd the car= 
reſponding time at my other place. wi 


Bring the place where the time is given to the matiditn 


andi ſet the hour index to the given time; (which is eaſily 


done by obſerving that the upper 12 repreſents noon, and 
that the globe turns on its axis from weſt to eaſt), then 


bring the other place to the meridian, and the index will | 


point to the required time. If the place where the time 


is required is ſituated weſtward of the other, it bay goon 


| COT e ſooner. * | 
\Exampler.—<When it ie noon at London, what 0 lock i is 


* Venice, Conſtantinople „„ 13 
Note. — By the map. Divide the number of degrees O 


| longitude between the two places by 15; then, if the 


place where the time is required be eaſtward of the other, 


add the quotient to the given time; if weſtward, ſubtract 
it, and vou will have ne hour of the N before, o or 


after noon. 
PO e ts! BR 4 5,08 | 
2. 7 full the” Antec, Prriaci and Autipodes if any *. 


Bring the given . then in the other 
hemiſphere R 


| Antec, R IN bf PRES = Vo ER 
45 2 * 
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While tho given „„ 
index 60 the epper 12, and tern dhe globe till it points to 


tte lower 12, then under the F a bra 


place of the Perizci, 
The globe remaining Nn e 


cee fide ef de equator for. the given lativude, und the | 
point under the meridian thus found will be os NO 
| to the given place. | 


- Examples. —What places on the ets 3 Perieci, 


OA nc e View: rep n { 


PROBLEM VII. 


5 Ts Te a  paralle ſpbers a right Aue, and an ain ; 
7 ſphere. 


Pw the braſs meridian till the. equator is 8 
of the horizon, the parallels will then coincide with the 


r 


ne en n P e uche ven wwe 


Fe wi Ga be at right Loans eee 
form a nin ſphete. 


Let the globe be in any ae. (excepe the ee 


e err ons 
| PROBLEM VIE 


ere declination, and the places' to which © 


de will be vertical on any given day. 


55 . and form a parallel | | 


Dy UOTE ERIE, ee 1 


n e e e e th ecliptic which the 


| 


_ ſun is in at that time; find the ſame ſign and degree on the 
ecliptic line on the globe, and bring it to the meridian, the 
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degree over it will be the ſun's declination; and all places 
which paſs under the. ſame degree when the globe is turned 


on its axis, will have the ſun vertical on the given day. 


Examples —What is the ſun's place in the ecliptic, bis 


declination, and to what places on the globe will he be ver- 
_ tical on the 12th of January and the 4th of Auguſt? _ 
Nate.—By the map. Seek for the given month in the 


table of the figns in the zodiac, and fee on what day the 


ſun. enters the ſign anſwering to it; and as the ſun moves 
_ , nearly one degree per day, it will be eaſy to reckon how 


* many degrees he. is advanced in that ſign: then find the 


_ fame ſign and degree on the ecliptic line in a map of the 
world, and with a pain of compaſles, take its neareſt diſ- 
tance to the equator, and apply it to the ſide of the map, 


you will then have the declination ; and all places under 


chat parallel of latitude will have the ku vertical that . | 


PROBLEM IX, 
n. day and hour at any Place being given; + fd her the 


fun is vertical at that time. 
Find the ſun's declination, then bring the given duet to 
che meridian and ſet the index to the preciſe time; turn the 
globe on its axis till the index points to the upper 12, and 
the place that is then under the ſame degree of the meridian 
which aaſwers to che ſun's Ge has the n — 
at that C 
Examples. What places on the . will the fun be 
over on the 25th of April, when it is 4 o'clock at London; 
and on the 16th'of Auguſt, when it is 10 o'clock in the 
nnn 8 1 


e PROBLEM ; 
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Re 94 | | Verbier 70 £5; \ #2, 
WHT TY - PROBLEM. x: | RIES eo LOSE Wh 
T nay the globe for the latitude, zenith and fi ' plac on 

8 990 any given day. ety 


- Mews the. mjerian dll the north or South pole 8 
Va vated as many degrees above the horizon as are. equal to 
oF, the latitude of the given ad, then | is the og rectified 
| 75 | for the latitude, | 12 7 2 3 

3 Berbes che Bs l ge Cob vain nat the 
=P elevated pole, there ſcrew on et ce of - ON 
Þ. rectification is made for the Zenith, a 


5 


* 


; "Next bring the ſun* 5 place tothe Ridin. fer the — 
tothe upper 12, and the, globe is reQified for the ſun's - 
ſouthing at noon; and properly adjuſted for- ade 5 — 
TT bleme where altitudes, &c. are ſought. 4s Dy 
2 * Exampler—ReQify the globe tor the latitude, zenith | - 


Foy | Audi ſun's place on the 10th, of June for London ; and on 1 
, N 20th of September for Conſtantinople. | 

wn The crleitial globe is reds in the fame man- 

#3 "ner as the terreſtial, | 3 | | 


F ' PROBLEM Xt. OW 
8 Th ld of plc eee pats nar iris: 
OY e d Ne on oy Cops hers an? 85 | 
DS 5 5 Reet) we ay „bn 
B the ſun's place to the eaſtern fide of the horizon, the index 7 % 
TAE vill eben point to the hour of its riſing; and when brought 
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to the weſtern fide, will ſhow the hour of its ſetting, 
The time of ſetting being doubled, gives the length of the 
day, and the time Alu, ng _ doubled, gives. the 
n of the night, - 


_ Examples, —At what time will the ſun riſe and ſet 2 


London, Madrid and Lima, on the 20th of May and the 


16th of November. And what is the length of the day 
| and night at each place, at webe! times? 


PROBLEM x11. 


To 1 of the longeſt. day or "aig at any place. | 


between the equator and the polar circles. 
Rectify the globe for the latitude, bring the folftitial bab 


pdf that hemiſphere to the eaſtern part of the horizon, ſet 


the index to 12 at noon, and turn the globe till the ſolſtitial i 


point comes to the weſtern ſide of the horizon, the hours 


paſt over by the index will give the length of the longeſt day 
or night; and its complement to 24 hours will give the 


length of the ſhorteſt night or day. 


Examples,—What i is the length of the i day and | 
 Hhorteſt night at the cities of op ns,” and at the 


_— St. ae Wh 
2 PROBLEM xn. 


? 1 i 


"4 pla Jas ahi in ane . to find what 
number of days (of 24 hours each) the ſun conflantly ſhines 
upon the ſaid place, and what number of days he is ab- 

ent; alſo the firft and hoft day of. his appearance. 
Rectify the globe for the latitude of the given place, count 
tel ſame number of . upon the meridian from each 
ſide 


'* v 4 


* 
* 


e eee ee eee 


and mark the place where the reckoning ends. Turn the 


globe and obſerve what two points of the firſt and ſecond 


quadrant of the ecliptic come under the northern mark: 


theſe found on the horizon will point out the firſt and laſt 


days of the ſun's appearance. In like manner obſerye what 


two points of the third and fourth quadrant of the ecliptic, f 
cut the ſouthern mark; find theſe points on the horizon, and 


e Is Keeps: wil be the the ſun 
* is totally abſent. 7 13 1 


Example. How many FRE wil the ſun b appear 


| kt may will eee 


bn land, WIN GIS IDINE 


& * 
o * 4 7 
r PROBLEM XIV... A 2 an 


To Sod hat dimate a) place i in between te gere, a 2 


3 polar circles. 8 
"Find the lech of che bügel day at the given es by 


25 Problem 12, from which deduct 12 hours; multiply the re- 


mainder by 2, and hs 8522 e manor of the 


_ Elias. 


Examples. in — 1 are the a of 8 | 


8 e 


| Ae dy ee . . 
FFF 85 0 9 5 i 
Os MOTT IR PEE: "5 


Find the place where the 1 is vertical ur the given 


"© Problem 9, redtify te globe for the latitude of 


tat 
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that place, and bring it to the meridlan. Then all thoſe 
places that are in the weſtern half of the horizon have the 
ſun riſing, and thoſe in the eaſtern half have it ſetting. To 
| thoſe under the upper part of the metidlan it is noon, and 
to thoſs] under the lower part of it 'tis midtiight; "Thoſe 
places which are leſs than 18 degrees below the horizon 
have twilight, and thoſe which are more than 189 below 
it have dark night ef | 


Examples —On the 2 m of 120 and the Ath of Auguſt, 
at 6 o'clock in the evening, at London, what places will 
| have the ſun ARA ſetting," noori, Oe and pane? 


$3 a? 2 1 C L973 


IC X. 2 
3 * , SIT 
d 45-54 ee ene pes *I. 


7a fd the bury beards r . 
begins and ends in any divine toſs than 48 degrees.” 


eh the globe for the latitude, bring the ſun's place 
to the meridian, and ſet the index to 12 at noon. Turn 
the globe about towards che eaſt till the fur's place be 18 
degrees below the horizon,” and che index will fhew 
the time of day-break, or the beginning of twilight, 
Then turn the globe weſtward tilt che ſun's place in the 
ecliptic be 18 degrees below che horizon, and the inden wilt 
ſhew the time when ewilight ends. | 


Examples—When will "twilight begin and endat Gb 
rajar, on dhe 101 of May and the 2oth of November 


Vote. — When the ſun 1 not go 18 degrees 1 as. 
horizon, the twilight continnes the whole night, Places 
oo have leſs latitude than 48 4 ore have always dark, 

Oo | might 


gs | 3 5 


wats 3 1 e of PN aro eben fe bot 


_ greater-latitudes: have dark night only at certain times of 
the year. At the north pole the dark night continues from 


the 13th of November to the 28th of January; and bee 


 Touthypole, from May the. kath to. Auguſt the 1ſt, at 
h other times the poles Wee WN e or. con- 


. 055 Ro ect of e 11 Sage 
N e PROBLEM XVIL e 


A 35 93.4 . . $A? N. oy 


67 Epi eine in . exilight bein aud andi. 


in any given latitude Freater than. 48 * degrees. 
a the globe for the given latitude, and note the 


_poink.of the meridian which is exaRly/18 degrees beneath 


the part of the horizon next to the elevated pole, and as the” 


lobe is turning on its axis obſerve the two points of the 


ecliptic which paſs under the degree noted; the two days 
aden to the two Fo 4 of the ecliptic 21 be thy Gays 
ſought.” / RES of 

V3, To 


fo EE LT will a twilight begin = end 
4 . va at the. north cape 8 +7 | 


* 4 * 13 


$f? 8% £531 % 7 
— $ 5 9 7 8 
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Hi en and. 7 being fn; wh 


_ to find the ſun's altitude and „ or e We | 
grees. he is diſtant from the meridian. . Sin rw hb. 


Rectify the globe for the W zenith wing 'noon, 


| Turn the globe till the index points at the given hour; 


a 
= 


* move che quadtant-of altitude till its graduated edge coin- 


cides with the ſun's place, and the degrees from thence to 


e ſuh's altitude at that time. Alſo the 


= 
* 
- a , gree 
4 a 0 d . 
9 bl * 1 P 
- N f 
* - - * 
— , 4 ( 
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cut by the —— i- 

eee 744 Hop oh 8 WER hy => 

* "Example, —What i is the altitude and azimuth of the ſun 
at e on the 20th of ar at twoo clock inthe 
Cen?” . 


"I 1 17 4 ji 0 
. © 3 o 1 
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PROBLEM XIX. mY 


- The latitude and day. of the month being given; to find the 
ſun's meridian, altitude and ſO or point of the com- 
paſs on which he riſes. and ſeti. 


Rectify the globe for the latitude, zenith and noon; the | 
number of degrees contained upon the. meridian beter. 
the horizon and ſun's place is its meridian altitude. Then 
| bring the ſun's place to the eaſtern ſide of the horizon, and 
the point of the compaſs againſt it is his amplitude at ri- 
fing : and if the ſun's place be turned to the weſtern ſide 
of the. roms 1 will cut the point F his Fore ey at 

eee Vikas 4 is the meridian altitude and amplitude | 
OA e * of n e 


#x } 4 Fu ' ” 0 


14! G TREO g . N pf 
SAFES IO ER e 


1 "PROBLEM xX. . 


. The 2 Week & « lens. wht 8 find all 
+». thoſe places of the earth 10 aubich it will be viſtbis. 
eee the ſun is vertical at the time of 

the eclipſe, and bring the antipodes, or country oppoſite to 
Wat place, to the zenith: e paadiebrop ram 5 
e * | 

O 2 1 Note. 


5 8 
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Nute. An edlipſe of the ſun is not to be ſhown with 


29, 


any degree of certainty by a common globe, "becauſe the 
_ maon's ſhadow covers but a. ſmall portion of the carth's 


| . ſurface, and her declination from the ecliptic throws- her 
© ſhadow ſo variouſly upon the earth, that to determine the 


places on which it falls, recourſe muſt. be had to "Ne 


| culations. 


o GLOBE... nah N 


"ID 4 5 AA 


"PROBLEM 1. + \ bv OI 4 


> ee face of the heavens as PRE any hen 


9 on the earth; ut on hour of the night, 250 
Fed) the globe for-the given latitude, zenith and ſun's 


ne place, and turn it about ill the index points ig the given 


hour, then the upper kemiſphere will tepreſent.. the. viſible 


half of the heayeng for that time; all the ſtars upon the 
globe being then'in ſuch ſituation. as to correſpond exactly 


| with thoſe 1 in the heavens. | 


4 #* * 1 


GUPTA 


Il che globe beo alaced: due 9 


tte compaſs, every ſtar on the globe will point towards the 


like ſtar in the heavens, by which means the conſtellations 


and remarkable ſtars may be eaſily known. All thoſe ſtars. 


which are in the eaſtern ſide of the horizon, are then ri- 


ſing in the eaſlern fide of the heavens ; all thoſe in the 
weſtern are ſetting in the weſtern fide of the heavens; and 

Al choſe under the meridian are culminating. If the globe 

de turned Jawly en its axis from, eaſt to. weſt, the inden 


will ten an times. * en, 
culminate and ſet. 4% oratory 2 2 | W 


c 8 Examples. 


* 


CEOGRAPKY AND ASTRONOMY. 12 10 


E.tamples —Repreſent the face of the heavens at London 
on the 12th of Auguſt, at 10 o'clock in the er ans 
on the 16th of September, at 11 in the evening © 2 


Note. When the globe is to be placed due north ot 
ſouth by the "compaſs, allowance muſt be made for the va- 
riation, which is about 234 degrees 'weſterly-at this _, 
and is ce | 


ff the latitude "and hngilude of a' fixed far. 
Put the center of the quadrant of altitude on the pole of 
tho ecliptic, and its graduated edge on the given ſtar: then 
the latitude is ſhewn by the degrees between the ecliptic and 
ſtar. And the . is the e cut on the "yy 

M the quadrant. - „ 

Beep. Wpbet i is ; the latitude” and logtat 4 1 
debaran ARS 


Note. —If the latitude 1 [Re ag of a fixed ſtar be 


givangc Gal to functions Ir Hill bo found: by the conver 
_ of this. Problem, —Alſo the right aſcenſion and declination 


of any fixed ſtar is found in the ſame manner as latitude - 


and longitude, on the terreſtial e. 
* 


| fo - PROBLEM Iu. 


Tofu a what time of the Sr a given far will be upon 4 


meridian at a given hour of the night, 


wa 85 ſtar to the meridian, and ſet the index to the 
given hour, then turn the globe on its axis till the index 


Os alles at noon, . will then 


5 


* 
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* a ee and 4 its . day will be 
the time ſought, which day may eaſily be found againſt 
the like place of the ſun: educa bao: ee, 

| horizon, . | end 82 1 N YT Ax 

LENS eli . When wil Has: SOC eee and Capella 

eg the meridian at 10 eee ee, Ayer #9 125 


be 5101 ui 21 on 2 * 


247 
"S 


5 - ies PROBLEM IV. | 
5 nus un i ur right n te inde ten lee. 


* Rectiſy the globe for the latitude, ſun's place and zenith, 0 
2 chen turn the globe and quadrant till) the ſtar is under the 

given degree of altitude, and e will We- G the 
2 Penne, orgy oe ohutoget waotbity,it gf 


 Bxample—What o'elock is it when Leere is . | 
; vated: pains eee WP OY OT OE nk 
. 5 : ' bh wy a 


SA LS + PROBLEM v. at es 


a wow | 607 1 36“ 1 50 
1. led of Se FF and day of the month ewes: 505 
to Find tbe time 9 We nk will tres" beron the 
| erillian, er ſet. r ee een W 
5 Having rectiſied the SEE we it VER til the given | 
© "Rar comes to the eaſtern fide of the horizon, and the index 
wuill ſhew the time of the ſtars riſing. Bring. it to the 
. meridian, and the index will point to its time of culmi- 
nmiting, or coming tothe meridiah. And bring it to the 
8 8 "weſtern: part of the horizon, and the index Wl my to Its ; 
„ 
ee Ar Prod on the pie of Arte and 


. ” of 2 when” will the . ſtars 
* riſe 


10 


—— — — 
= * - 


| ann Aroon. | 193 
_ riſe, culminate and ſet, viz. the Pleiades and Aldebaran, in 

Taurus; Arcturus, in the Skirts of Bootes; Caſtor, in 
Gemini; Bellatrix, in Orion; Alcair, in Aquila; and Pe- 
neb, in the tail of Leo Major ? 


Nate, —Thoſe ſtars which are less diſtant from the 
elevated pole than the latitude in, are conſtantly above the 
horizon, and thoſe ſtars which, are: leſs diſtant from 
the depreſſed, pole, than, the latitude, in, is ſrom the ele- 
vated pole, are conſtantly beneath the mint | | 


PROBLEM VI. 5 
4k 


To find the place of the moon, or any 6 Hy 5 the ti time "of 
its rifmg, ſoutbing, ſetting, &c. at any time. 


Find the latitude and.longitude of the moon or planet for 
the given day by an Ephemeris, then place the firſt degree 
of the quadrant of altitude upon that degree of the ecliptic 
which expreſſes the given longitude, and the goth degree 
on the pole of the ecliptic, the point of the globe which is 
under that degtee of the quadrant which my ny ths given 
latitude; is the place required. 


Then rectify the globe for the latitude, ſun's * 221 
zenith, and turn it on its axis, as the place comes to the 
— 95 ſide of the horizon to the meridian, and to the 
weſtern ſide, the index will ſhew at what time the moon or 
planet riſes, culminates "_ d 7 in the "TOM manner as it 

would do for a, fixed ſtar. 1 85 


Examples. — When will- the moon riſe, come to the 
meridian and ſet at London on the 1oth of Auguſt, the 
Sch of December, op the 12th of January? 


PROBLEM- 


104 | 2a FRTRODUCTION ro 


wan ton afhets Rods. xiy.ig5t | Fe | FOUR 4 
7ͤͥͤͥũ „„ 
E ar whether Vatus be an evening or morning " at any. 

| given time. 5 | 


tf the place of Vends for the given time be found in an 


Ephemeris, and marked upon the zodiac, and alſo the place 


of the fun for the ſame time, then, by obſerving - whether 


e riſes before the ſun or ſets after him, it wy be ou whe- 
ider ſhe then be a morning or evening ſtar. belt 


| Examples. Is Venus an evening or morning ſtar on the 


_ JOth. of nt the . e e +. 
* 2. 5 '% 
| ' PROBLEM vin. 
Of the Phenomena of the Harv ff Mi” 


1 


. phenomena of the harveſt moon, which FEES | 


Ns the time of the autumnal equinox, may be ſhewn by 


ee finding its latitude and longitude in an Ephemeris, marking 
its place on the zodiac of the globe for two or three even- 


' Ings before and after the full, A iting its times of 
riſing, by rectifying the globe for the ſun's place, and bring- 


ing it to the eaſtern part of the horizon, you will then find | 
that the moon riſes very ſoon. after ſun-ſet for ſeyeral even- 


ings together. 


VMote.— lt is a 1 chat the moon Ude rey | 
50 minutes later every day than on the preceding z but this- 


is true only with regard to places on the equator. In places 


: of conſiderable latitude there is a remarkable difference, eſ- 
pecially in the harveſt time, At the polar circles where the 


mild ſeaſon is of very ſhort duration, the autuninal moon 
* riſes at ſun-ſet from the firſt to the third quarter. And at 


| 


| CEOORAPHY AND ASTRONOMY: 108 
$0 | 

the poles where the ſun is for half a year abſent, the winter 
full moons ſhine conſtantly without ſetting from the firſt 
to the third quarter. All theſe phenomena are owing to 
the different angles made by the Aan and different W 
of the moon's orbit. | 


= » 
ws »f 1 4 . 
. "ot , y #4 + > «237 : 


485 - PROBLEM 1 Ix. 


bu 
* oY * 1 
Ui MILD 2 a 


V find whether a cc be well regulated to mean time. 


4 ” 
1 1 «> Fw 
144 Þ 


Obſerve if it 3 exactly 23 hours, 56 3 4 
Teconds, from the inſtant of any ftar's paſſage through a 
| fixed point, to that of Its return to the ſame point: by 
what the clock exceeds this, it is faſter ; by * it wants 
| vere it is flower than mean time, | : 


If at Why time you would ſet à clock or watch by 2 
fun dial? you muſt make uſe of an equation table, which _ 
ſhews for every day in the year, how many minutes or ſe- 
conds the ſun is before or behind the clock ; the difference 


s called che 1 of time. | 1 
bs it Nine ek " PROBLEM x... Th 6 
05 the e of time Fetwieen a a well PTD check ando 4 
true ſun dial. | 


The reaſons why the ſun and N vary may 7 
by means of a globe, thus; if a ſmall, black/patch be put 
on every loth or 15th degree, both of the equator and 
ecliptic, beginning at Aries, and the globe be turned ſlowly 
round to the weſtward, you will ſee all the patches from 
6 Aries to Cancer, come to. the meridian ſooner. than the 
correſponding patches-on the equator ; all thoſe from Cancer 


<3 


106 FL) | AV rover ion v0 | 
to Libra wilt cone to the meridian later than their corre- 
ſponding: pate hes on the equator; thoſe from Libra to Ca- 
pricorn ſooner ; and thoſe from Capricorn to Aries later: 
1 whilf the patches at the beginning of Aries, Cancer, Libra, x 
and Capricorn, being even with thoſs on the Ream 
_ ſhow that the ſun (which the patches on the ecliptic repre- 


ſent), and the clock ( which, thoſe on the equator Pn 


either meet there, or are even with one another, _ ſo 
| come to-the-meridian eee e 


PROBLEM l. N 


* out bon dint for any latitude, eme. 
. - common glas | 
Ao common globe of 12 inches diameter has generally 7 
meridian. ſemĩcireles drawn upon it. If ſuch . glabe be ele- 
vated. to the latitude of any given. place, and turned aboug 
Vl one of theſe meridians euts the horizon in the north point, = 
. hour of 12 is ſuppoſed to be marked, the reſt ot 


the meridians will cut the horizon at the relpgix ade 
of all the other hours from 12. 9 


Then if theſe RES e eee an-the: be- 
| non, and the globe be taken out of the horizon, and a 
flat board or plate be put into its place, even with the ſur- 
face of the horizon; and if ſtraight lines be drawn from 
| the center of the board, to thoſs points of: diſtance on the 
horizon Which were out by the 24 meridian ſemicireles; 
Na „ e ee Hour Tus of.6 . 

e hat latitude. 9 e 
5 Toe edge « of the gnomon or index: walt be in 9 Ag 
- Aituation that the axis of the globe was before it way taken out | 
A the horizon ; chat is, the gnomon muſt make an angle 1. 
Kan VI 80 with 


* 


* 
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ein de Pane of the- ta opal 6 th ame of v. | 


Place for which the dial is made. fs 89 4439 | 
Example;,—Conftric Fl horizontal dial for the tnitule « | 

37 hs 40 Hinutes north. ef, 4 ny 
"PROBLEM n. WE , 


nat., 


11 line for the degli of ch 
. » and watches, and for the fixing of fun-dials.. 


5 In che Teivyvrate bes n eh of the ass er Bf 


chung fraight, and plicdl perpendicular to the horizon when 
| Ris EkaGily't2 clock by the fut, will de a meridiais Hut: 


But when greater exactneſs is required (as in the placing | 
of ſun dials) the following method from . Ferguſon's 


Aſtronomy ought to be uſed. Make 4 or 5 concentric circles 
about a quarter of an inch from one another, on a flat board, 
about a foot in breadth ;- and let the outmoſt eirele be but 


little leſs than the board will contain. Fix a pin perpendi- 
. cularly in the center, and of ſuch a length that its whole 
ſhadow may fall within the innermoſt circle for at Jon 4 


hours in the middle of the day. 


© The pin ought to be about the eighth part of an inch 15 


thick, and to have a round blunt point. The board ſet ex- 
actly level, in a place where the ſun ſhines, ſuppoſe from 


8 in the morning till 4 in the afternoon, about which. hours 


the end of the ſhadow ſhould fall without all the circles: 
watch the times in the forenoon when the extremity of 
the ſhortening ſhadow juſt touches the ſeveral circles, and 
there make marks ; then, in the afternoon of the ſame day 
watch the lengthening ſhadow, and where its end touches 
OR Op in going over them, make marks alſo. 


Wo bo Lady, 


—— 2 — oof wie A = n — 
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* 
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ood ont AN INTRODUCTION Fo 


- Laſtly," with a pair of compaſſes find exactly the middle 
point between the two marks on any circle, and draw a 
ſtraight line from the center to that point, which line will 
be covered at noon by the ſhadow of a ſmall uptight wire, 
which ſhould be put in the place of the pin. The reaſon || 
for drawing ſeveral circles is, that in caſe one part of the 
day ſhould prove clear, and the other part ſomewhat cloudy, N 
| if you miſs the time when the point of the ſhadow ſhould 
touch one cirele, you may perhaps catch it in touching 
another. The beſt time for drawing a meridian. line in 
this manner is about the ſummer ſolſtice, becauſe the ſun 
changes his declination loweſt, 50 his altitude +” 
c MO. | Saul; 0 
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| CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE: : 


— 


1 775 
N 1 4 


* 7 . o k 1 0 
* k a - " : ; 2 , 4 = 1. * t 
pa 1 1 31 * he " k » © » i 


The e Table contains ai: forks f the FE remark | 


able Events in General Hiſtory and Diſcoveries in 


Geography and Aftronomy ; NN tO _—_ uſe * I 


bo dps and . 


0 Ke 
* $ t- FT +.» y , * a £5. 
b 


- 


r 125 721 7 92 1 

4004 IT. HE Creation of the World, 8 

2348 The Old World N by a deluge; which conti- -. 
. .- nued 377 days. 


2247 About this time, Noah is with great probability Cup- 
poſed to have parted from his rebellious offspring, and 
to have led a colony of ſome of the more tractable 
into the eaſt, and there either he, or one of his ſuCe 
Cceeſſors, to have founded the ancient Chineſe Monarcly. 
2234 The celeſtial obſervations are begun at Babylon, the 
city which firſt gave birth to learning and the ſciences. 
2188 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom * 
Egypt, which laſted 2 years. 2 


2059 Nins 


i. - 7 


AIG ewe fav. x» MG 


6 r 


"I, 


r 


T7 


r INTRODVUCTION vo 


| 205g News, the ben et Belus, 8 the e kingdom of Af 


Hria, which laſted 1000 years, and out of its ruins 
were formed the Aſſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Ni- 
© nevah, and the kingdom of the Moden. 


5 1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under 


Inachus. 


Trey. 


3 1493 Cadmus carried the Phenician letters into Greece and 


built 'Thabes-. - 2 Gs bs 


* 4 
22824 „ 


1490 Sparta built by Lacedemon. 85 
1485 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Greece was ode 


"from Egypt. 


| 15 The fit chene geen cxlebeares i” Opmia * 
18 Tre found in eee ow eee ee 


the woods. 


1326 The J/fthmian onrjies inflituted. at Corinth, 


1d "87 


7 1294 The firſt colony came from Italy into Sicilye 
1243 A colony of oo I by Banu. into 
| 1 | * 


taly. 
12250 The What expedition. 


1104 The expedition of the Heraclidæ inti nene. 


1162 The Kingdom of Sparta commeneed. 
986 Samy and Urzca, it! Africa, built. 
873 The art of ſculpture in matbſe ee 


. The city of Carthage, ir Alte, "Om 


"Dia. 


. The kingdom of Rarrum begins, 125 : Shy wt Fee. 
799 . 127 e 


1556 Cecrops begins the kingdom of Alben in 88 5 
1846 Scatnandar, ſtom Crete, begins the * of 


CROGRAPHEY AND ASTRONOMY, 


= Tha firk. | Qbaplad 4 8 Olympiad! was a 
ſpace of 4 years whereby the Greeks reckoned time, 
jt was - univerſally adopted in Greece, and continued 
till che 44oth year of the chriſtian æra; and has been 
found extremely uſeſul in fixing the time af many mo- 
mentous events. Before this method of computation 
wat obſerved, every page of hiſtory is moſtly fabu- 
Ilous, and filled with obſcurity and contradiction, — 
To find what Olympiad any year is in — Divide the 
number of years between the firſt Olympiad and the 
gion time by 4, andthe quotient will be the number 
_ of the Olympiads. 
733 The ara of the building of Rome, Jn habe. by Ro- 
g mulus.— Rome was firſt governed by Kings; then 
Conſuls or Magiſtrages; and laſtly by Emperors. 
52 The firſt eclipſe of the moan on record. _ - 
658 Byzantium Ts La built by a coloy of 
. ._.__ Athenians WT 
LS, ou oy GEE 20 King of "ug fue” MG. 
by the me 0 
(00. Thley, of Miles, travel 1 Exyps, cont the 
. Prieſts of Memphis, acquires the knowledge of Geo- 
; mamatry, Aftronamy and Philoſophy; returns to Greece, 
/ cdleujates.ecliples, gives general; notions of the uni- 
verſe, err e e 296 
aaulatas all iu monons./- 
TT ns eee 
anmalen the: fchalarof Fhales. 
588 Phe finſt irnuption of the Gauls into Italy. 
559 Cyrus the firſt King of Perſia. 
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5 Toning is P 3 at Athens and; a pub- 
lic library firſt founded, 1 nin Nt 
Jog Targhin, the ſeventh and laſt King of the 3 
eee e and Rome is governed by two Conſuls, 
till the battle . e Wies Ty Ne 461. 
es 3 A 8 Philoſopher; douriſhed about 
this time, and is ſaid to have had jult ideas f * 
20 e of the planetary ſyſtemmm. 
00 The battle of Marathon gained by Mibiade, with ten 
: thouſand Athenians, - e and ten thou- 
8 | ſand Perſians. 122 Un t to x 
1 2000 eee King of Fete, begins his expedition aint | 
J % i i 
180 The defence of Tberwopyhe by Leonidas, and te 
| ſea fight at Salamis. 6,21 4 9911. 39 Nui $91 $ Hy | 
1454 The Romans ſend to Athens for Selon's laws," | 
an I bt Metonic, or Lunar Cycle, or Golden Wende, b 2 
gan July 15th, and is a revolution of 19 years; in 75 
| as time the conjunctions, oppoſitions and other 
"abt of the moon, are within 14 hour of being the 
ame as they were on the ſaine days of the months 19 
| , eee nd the year, of the Lunar Cycl. 
9 Add 1 to the given year of Chriſt, and divide by 19, 
es \ thy quoricne is the number of cycles elapſed in the 
interval, and the remainder is the cycle for the given | 
> | year. If nothing remains, the cycle is 19 
i 431 The Peloponneſian) war began and lafted 27 years. | 
Ws WE: 4 401 The retreat of the 10000 Greeks under Zenophon. 
| 54 T0 ON CN e e eg eee 
0 tie Government . i 7519 wan £3 
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| 400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among the 


. Greeks, believes the immortality of the ſoul, a ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, for which and other ſub- 
lime doctrines, he is put to death by the Athenians, 
who ſoon 0 1 we en deat a | 
ſtatue of braſs. 
377 A general conſpiracy « of the Greek Stakes __ the 


Lacedemonians 

359 The obliquity of a ecliptic obſerved. to be 23 
49 e 

357 A tranſit of the moon over Mars obſerved. e 


35⁰ Birth of Alexander the Great. 
336 The Grecian Monarchy commenced unter uur of 
Macedon, father of Alexander. * 
334 The Perſians defeated at Granicus, May 22d. 
331 Alexander takes Babylon, and the a cities in 
Perſia. 
293 The firſt ſun- diat erefted at Rome by. Papirius b 


Curſar. 


2585 Dionyſins, Jr Chris wecken bis Around 


Ara on Monday, June 26th, being the / firſt who 


Tong Os oy ana. e 36s 5 
hours and 49 minutes. 


— The Cycle of the Fun, EP tag of 28 years, in 


aps " which time the days of the months return again to the 


ſame days of the. week; the fun's place to the ſame 


. . ſigns and degrees of the ecliptic on the ſame months 


. , Aa Ry 
IF 


and days, ſo as not to differ one degree in 100 years. 
Te find the year f the Solar Cycle— Add 9 to the 


Wt $5 given year of, Chriſt, and divide by 28, the quotient 


. % 
bas 


is the number of cycles elapſed ſince his birth, and 
the remainder i is the cycle for the given year. If no- 

| mo N 125 cycle is 28. 
| Q 280 Prebus 


. 2 N | verse 10 


ods FORO inyades "wy E vi. 3ol; & 
9 an ee eee hornz th plane 
HEE being in 23 of 8, and the ſun in 29 30 me. 
i 255 Regulus, the Roman Conſul, defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner by the Carthaginians under Aantippus. wo! 
behaviour on this occaſion may give us an idea © 
the ſpirit which then animated the Romans; being 
ſent back on his parole to negociate a change of pri- 
ſionets, he maintained in the Senate the propriety of 
+, that la, which cut off from thoſe who ſuffer them- | 
ſelyes to be taken priſoners, all hopes of being ſaved 3 
and returned to Africa to ſuffer a cruel death, . 
i 237 Humilrar, the Carthaginian, cauſes his ſon Hannibal, 
7 7 at 9 years old, to ſwear eternal enmity to the Ro- 
| mans; of all the enemies Rome ever had to contend 
5 By cathy; ane was the moſt inflexible ei ; 
| rous. 
19 4 Abe Farta/s expelled from China. 1 
231 Corſica and Sardinia ſubdued by the Romans. n 
| 224 The Coloſſus, hoſes, overturned by an Earth- 3h 
een quake. 1 t 
218 The commencement of the „bea Punic War. 
214 Syracuſe beſieged by Marcellus, by ſea and land; but 
© his operations proved long ineffectual; and the in- 
vention and induſtry of Arcbimedes, the celebrated 


S, 


- - | mathematician, were able to baffle all the efforts, and «i 


© to deftroy all the great and ſtupendous machines and, 
military engines of the Romans during three fucceſ- 

2s five- years: ſuch are the wonderful powers of the 
, ee when in th de of mo of br . 
| 193 Tad, Ros 
e473 .7 1 oc © „rns in 


200 Hannibal = 


1 | | Grof "AND ASTRONOMY» 1 | 119 
22 ͤ —T—TPFPT—T—T—.ͤ — 
202 Hannibal defeated by Scipio at Zama, in Africa. 
dag The firſt! Roman army enters Aſia, and from the 
ſpoils of e wb f the AGES wars into 
Rome. ö 
168 Macedon debe + a FRO ola 
10562 Hipparchus' began his aſtronomical | obſervations at 
Nx ©/ Rhodes, and was the fiyſt-who reduced the ſtars into 
- catalogue, daring, according to Pliny, to undertake 
e which ſeemed to ſurpaſs the power of a Di- 
vinity, that is, to-xrfumber the ſtars for poſterity,” and 
to reduce them into order; his catalogue contained 
only 1026 ſtars.— Since his time liſts have been pub- 
+ Aifhed by Bayer, Flamfead, Oe la Cuilli and the Rev. 
Mer. Wodlafton, which, when added together, are 
. e contain near 5000 ſtars, and are daily in- 
ereaſing by the improvement of teleſcopes; for the 
more perfect theſe inflraments att "the aut Lan 
we are ableto-:examine,” #9 2 
150 The third Punic war commenced.” | 
146 "Carthage, the . is-raſed-to the re 
| by the Romans. 
— A remarkable ea tired in nn | 
Kati e invented- that uſeful diets Cu. 
mon, or Houſe Pump, which raiſes: water: about 31 
br 32 feet: it is conſtructed upon the principle, that 
2 column of water about 34 feet” high is of equal 
weight with as thick a column of air from the earth to 
mme top of the atmoſphere. - This pump has within a 
fe years-been very much improved by the ingenious 
Mr. Taylor, of Southampton, and is now in general 
% uſe in the Royal Navy; every friend to his countsy 
mauſt rejoice to think, that the accidents to which 
Pr A 4 wy | | | | | ſhips 


— 


Vos 


__ that . e were liable, from the im- 
petfections of the chain pump, are happily removed 
by this ingenious contrivance. A pump on this con- 
ſtruction, with a 7 inch bore, will heave 1 ton of 


working at a time; and one is now conſtructing by 
Mr. Taylor to heave 5 tons per minute, the ſame 
So height; in ſhips where. there are many men, this muſt 
Af de a moſt valuable machine.” ts 4 ht 

| ga le Cofir ies his bene ista inco'Britain. 


17 The battle of Pharſalia between _— n n 


in ich the latter is defeated.. - r i 


= Jelius Ceſar introduced the civil . n 


Wey were regulated by che courſe of the ſun, and cal- 


2 * Hed the Julian Account, or Old Stile, which continued 
„n uſe in moſt chriſtian ſtates till the year 15823 when 
1 on Pope Gregory the. 13th, finding the year not b perfect. 


aa it ought to have been, gave the kalendar its laſt re- 
„eine which is now uſed in Europe, and found 


is not to err 2 days in S000 d At e tab 


Ke | gorian, or New Still. TEE 

44 Cefar, the greateſt of the Auel C. ee 3 
_ having fought 50 -pitched battles, and ſlain 1,192,000 
"4-3 mt „ is killed in the Senate Houſe. by es. 055 


19 Rome at the height of ts glory. 


| 1 Ab aan zo miles in Wy AR and 


contains 46300 men fit to bear arms... 
The Temple of Janus is ſhut; by Auguſtus, as an em- 
blem of uhiverſal: peace, and FASUS - GHABT "is 


£ hn born, OO g a ok 
e YO DTF7 £5066 DO OTIS 


4 
4 * 1 1 8 4 : . , 
- CF + * « * N « ' N * : - IL FTE” . 
72 7 1 2 £5 > . * L ' g $6,444 T+'1 17 * AC 1 
= * = i 4 * * 


5 yy Water per minute, 24 feet high. with 10 men, 5 only 2 


NN. 
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| 7 The Crim Fea conmencl res January 1. 8 


33 Chrift was crucified April 3d. 
2309 A conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter and Mars. 
43 Claudius Ciſart expedition into Britain. 


22 London is founded by the Romans. "I 23 
* n _ wean King, I? in chains to 
Nome. 


55 Nero een eee We death, ad 8. 
ſecutes the Druids, in Britain. 

* Herculaneum and Pompeii Ve 265 an eruption 
from Mount Veſuvius. 


793 Julius Agricola, Governor of South e to pro- 
tect the civilized Britons from the incurſions of the 


Culedonians, builds à line of fotts between the ri- 
vers Forth and Clyde ; defeats the Caledonians under 


_  Galgacus, on the Grampian Hills; and firſt falls 


round Hritain, Which he diſcovers to be an iſland. 


127 The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all the 
Southern Parts of Scotland; upon which the Emperor 


| Adrian builds a wall between Newcattle and Carliſſe; 
but this proving ineffectusl, Pollius Urbicus, the Ro- 
man General, about the year 134, repairs Agricola's 


| bY Forts, which he joins by à wall 4 yards thick. 
130 Ptolemy,an Egyptian Philoſopher, ſuppoſed that the earth | 


was fixed, and that the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the 

Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, rerlyettound? it in 

the order now mentioned. * | ' 
' 209 Severus's Wall, in Britain, built. | 
218 Two comets appeared at Rome; be courſe of th 
maſt remarkable from eaſt to welt. 3 


ö | 253 Rugs 5 


: , 


PY 


* 1 7 : k 
118 A INTRODUCTION ro 


253 SAL eden we the Scythian and Goths. 


284 The Diaclgſan Era eee a0 agth, or. 
.. -. September 17th. . 4 

to Byzantium, n is nee ale e. 
antinople. 
. * The Roman ae i divided into the nen 8 
WY: tt ſtantinople the capital) and weſtern (of which Rome 
1 8 „ the capiph.ench being nompter ii 

government of different emperors. 
200-4 fiery: column ſeen in the air for 30 5 


404 The Kingdom of nn or Scodand, 75\ "MN ; 


under Fergus. 


„ e 1 Suevi, ſpread. into . 
„aud Spain, by a num. ae 


TP: of the Weſt... ; 
5 „ the Cube, eee 
42 The. Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. 
420 The: Kingdom of France begins * the Lower 
Rhine under Pharamond. 


3 


draw their troops from Britain, and never v ad- 
ttfruſt to their on valour. 
" ., + ; Favage. the Roman Empire. 


4 8 into Britain, againſt n Picts. 
3 d ir. Cy of Ve i . 


1 5 
75 {I}. Os 7 49 0 
; | «" of „ 
170 T.> 11 1 he 
* * 1 7 4s 4 þ 4 = 
" 
. . 


277 The Franks fettled i in Gaul. gf Th 


3328 Conſtantine removes the fear X empire 3 Nome 


447 Attila ( ſurnamed the e of God) with his Hude 


7 @ 449 Vertigern, King of the Britons, invites A Saxons 


"226 The Romans reduced to ee at * ith- 


= * ,.,,, Viſing[the Britons to ien defence, and 
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455 The Saxons having repulſed the Scots and Picts, in- 


vite. over more of their countrymen, and begin to e 


ceſtabliſ themſelves in Kent; under Hing. 
476 The Weſtern Empire is finiſned 523 years after the 
battle of Pharſalia; upon the ruins of which ſeveral 


new ſtates ariſe in Italy and other parts, conſiſting of 
en Vandals, Huns and other Barbarians, under 
whom literature is extinguiſhed, Ne the an of the 
learned are deſtroyed. 


_ $08 Prince Arthur begins his wie: over the e | 


513 Conſtantinople beſieged by Vitellius, whoſe fleet is 
burnt by a ſpeculum of braſs made by Proclus.— 
And Archimedes, at the ſiege of Syracuſe,” 214 years 
before Chriſt, is alſo ſaid to have deſtroyed the ſhips 
ö of Marcellus by a machine compoſed of ſpeculums, 
at the diſtance of à bow ſhot.— That the ancients 


made uſe of burning glaſſes is evident from a paſſage 


in a play of  Arifophanes, where Strep/iades-tells Sv- 
crates, that he had found out an excellent method to 


+ defeat his creditors, if they ſhould bring an action 


againſt him. His contrivance was, that he would get 
frltom the Jewellers a certain tranſparent” ſtone, that 
vas uſed for kindling fires; and then ſtanding at a diſ- 
tance, he would hold it to the ſun and melt down the 
wax on which the action was witten. But their power 
of burning at ſo great a diſtance was by many doubted 
and denied, till it was, in ſome degree, realized by 
_ Buffon, in the year 1747, who conſtructed a burning 
glaſs of 168 ſmall plain mirrors, which produced ſo 
conſiderable a degree of heat, as to ſet wood in flames 
at the diſtance of e e and ſil- 
ver at 50. | 
des W | "550 The | 


Fe * 
2 
* 
= 1 1 3 


—— — _— — — — 


350 W e eee „ r 
5608 eee eee eee 5 
185 0 55 Mabomet, the falſe prophet, flies from 1 

EE dina, in Arabia, in the 44th year of his age and 10th 
«Gee | of his miniſtry, when he lad the foundation of the Se 
| rtacen Empire, and from whom the Mahometan 

Princes to this day, claim their deſcent. His fol- 

8 lowers compte their time from chis æra, which, in 
9 5 YE Arabic, is called Hegira,/ i. e the Flight, 

| 7 8 53 The. Saracens: now. extend their conqueſts on every 

OP: OO HL REI a robe ah 

Vandals upon their poſterity. .. 
4. 'T he, Bruons, 3 near 1 50 years, 
are totally expelled by the I ar om * 
WMales and Cornwall. 
3 0 The den ake Cnet and, expel, the Romar 


bf from Africa. 81 n | 
1 728 e eee ee and the hel Prince of Pod etl, 
713 The Saracens conquer Spain. Mere, 


1 eee uk unuſual darkneſs 7 | 

; P24, | 1 Charlemagne, g poet 1 
"3-68 ee eee Weſtern Empire, 
. ; 2 the preſent names to the winds and months; and 
egnndeavours to reſtore learning in Europe, but mankinßd 
5 are not yet diſpoſed oe: 5270 being eee in 
7 . 82 ee de eite be . . 


„ 809 a Ne by dle moon e 
su th, a large ſpot ſeen on the ſun tor-8 days. | 
N 842. Germany ſeparated from the Empir of te Frans 
TTT 
„ 2 e ANGER NNN =! | 
CE een TY, 5 en She ? 
9 55 | 2 _ Wed F 4, 
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"ge e the Great, after ter bang the Daniſh made 
_ ©. (againſt whom he fought 56 battles by ſea and land) 
compoſes his body of laws; divides England into 
- counties, hundreds, tythings, &c. _ founds the 
- — _- Univerſlity.of Oxford. 
913 The Danes became maſters of England. | 
941 Arithmetic brought into Europe, and nnn et 
| ters, figures not uſed till 901. | | 
tor The Saxon line reſtored under Edward the Conſeſſor. 
1043 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, 
"ſerving hither to in the armies of contending Princes) 
become formidable and take poſſeflion of Perſia. _ 
0s The Turks take Bagdad, ind "overturn the Ben | 
of the Saracens. 
1065 The. conqueſt of England by William, Duke of 
N Normuanch, in mne Haſtings, where e 
is lain. 
10% Aſta Minor, baring bin bee years 3 
of Solyman, is from this time called Turkey. 
109t The Saracens, in Spain, being hard preſſed by the 
. Spaniards, call to their affiſtance Joſeph, King of 
| med "by wich the Ae yet err R 
tie Saracen dominions in Spain. FE 
1119 Bohemia erected into a kingdom. 
1132 The Kingdom of Portugal "ET 
1156 The city of Moſcow, in Ruffia, founded. 
1172 Henry II. takes poſſeſſion of Ireland. 
1176 England is divided by Henry II. into 6 circuits, 424 
| © Juſtice is diſpenſed by itinerant Judges. 12 
1186 A copjuntion of 1 the planers a at un riſe, Spe. 5 
bs 007 n 
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1204 e eee Nel * N 
3 The, Pope eee, —— King of Eng: 
7 land. e AY Ma ok of W 
r 1215 Magna Charta is A ALE by King John, and che 
ä bse e Wh and the Court of ee 
. 2 Pleas eſtabliſned. een n 
e 2330 Abronomy and Gegroply NO into Turo by de. 
. 1 Moors. r 5 1 n none 43G | | 
Sy Ls , 122g A comet of extraordinary ie UNS appeared. in 1 
NS 5 7 Denmark, nn euGowgy Wo. ü | 
"1227 The Tartars, a new. race 'of obheroes, under Gingis- 
| Wo 5 7 Kan, emerge from the northern parts of Aſia, over- i 
run all the Saracen empire; and in imitation. o 
8 FE of . former: * carry death and MOOT. 
Fe. e clear ted Sor, de Mars, abe id, C. 
88 5 corn. f High + 
1 5 1253,.Tbe . Aſtrogamical Tables nn, 
| 925 1 8 woe Alena, King of Caſtile. M4217; Yagi o 5: | f 
Sa. Commons of Eogkad att fnmon 10 are 1 
liament about this time, W TOE. Lk 
Joel "us The Hamburgh company ine 145 in. Oy 5 8 
= 73 The EN of che preſent Aultrian: family n A 


Germany. at SS" 


* 9 


* 2. 4 . 2 092 775 <> pry Ss 10 . 7 
Ri 1279 King e renounces his ight-to Normandy. - - 
1252 Wales ſubdued! ou united to, Keen by 2 


* 


+ the Firſt. dee fs IJ; aA C4 o 
5 50 . The e p | Compaſs or Magnetic Needle id "<a 54 
. 2 7 improved by Giviay of Naples; its variation. or | 
. --©_ 2” 4, declination; ſtom the pole Was diſcovered by Seb. | - 


. - > 3 
9 4 
* 


. . a Venetian, in 100; the the. variation of that | 
variation 303 aun * Engliſhman, about the 


1 
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rene 4 argent. 


1155 | yer 6g: and the dip e of the needle | 
| beneath the horizon, by Norman, another Engliſuj- 


man, in the yeat 1576. Phe Loadſtone, or Natural 
| "dang is an iron ore, generally found in iron mines, 


123 


* 


of all forms and ſizes,” and of various colours: it is 


| carry with the property of attracting iron, it points - 
to the poles of the world, and ' communicates theſe 


properties by touch to iron, ſteel, &. The powers 


of the magnet excited the wonders of the ancients, 


Foc. e. were to them inexplicable, and remain ſo: and 
is a proof, that nature has many fecrets, and that 


5 philoſophy, if contented with preſent knowledge, fre- 


goes moſt valuable and intereſting © diſcoveries, to- 


Wards which, pethaps, the e ng are al- 


1307 The beginning of the Swiſs 8 . % 
1 323 A great eruption of Mount Etna. 


aſtronomical exactneis. 


1337 The firſt comet, whoſe- courſe is deſcribed with” n Ty rh 


e eee 


made of ſaltpetre, ſulphur and charcoal mixed toge- 


ther and granulated ; when fired, zit acts with a ee 


To 8 1000 times greater than the preſſure of the atmoſ- 
phere, and will cauſe a cannon . to move at t the | 


rate of 8 miles in a minute. 


8 1352 The Turks firſt enter e TO 'Y 48 
1358 Tamerlane began to reign in N en, 


1378 Greenland diſcovered by a 8 . 


1405 The Cry ces pegs by aan 


Norman. 


"1412: Algebra ihe e Europe; 


1430 The art of printing invented about this time. 


| * A: 3 1453 RT he 


" a 


G 


pk 
© 


*. 


„4 


e Conſtninape taken by the Turks, hich ene" the 
Eaſtern Empire 1123 years from its dedication by 
den the" Great, eee condo 
dation of Rome. nn 7 2 


| 14G Engraving and etching od oper” 8 N 


— e e bythe enge, 
"FG 269 rs e r ge ur On by 


ad — e Golnes deve by edge 
* Maps ene ee e Barth: - 
Columbus. Semen 

1492 America firſt aer cu - oe in 
„ thefervice/of Spain. 

169) Tbe Porwgueſe bn dl 10 the Eaſt la by the 


e,, ariteHe 16 


{ — South America diſcovered by b, hel, from 
- whom it has its nam | 

1499 North. Americs diſcovered or Henry vn. by Cakes 

8 a Venetian. We, eee | 155 > 


150 Brafil Shivvend by ths Pia. 25 3 


1302 Terra Firma diſcovered — — 

— Florida diſcovered by John Cabot, an Eagülbman. 
2507\Tho Ifand of INE men 1 7 Por- 
SED -eugyeſe;. WI) 

—— New ese Asseed by auge c. 
3317 Egypt is conquered by the Turks. 
31 FIVE _ ORE er var: Bog wot Ma. 


75 ED The. Ind of Madeira dibovered wy the ro- 


gueſe. 


- — "The fart ee work performed by « hip 


Ss W . . 
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1527 The | 
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1 5 . | 0 7 Mee, 


a. Te Besse or Summer Tites, dite 8 

Jol Bermudas, 2 Spaniard, ſome ſay by May, an 
1 Engliſhman; In 1609, Sir George Summer's ſhip was 
+ | wrecked on the rocks that ſurround them, and from 


% 


him they received the name of Summer iſlands, - 


; 1549. The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe from the re- A 
formed proteſting: againſt the Church . at 


the Diet of Spires, in Germany. 


or true Syſtem af the Univerſe, but the general ideas 


him a few hours before his death. 
Henry VII. 


fians. 


© *, xg55 F Kedian Company: eben le Dogan 
2 5 70 The Aurora Borealis, Northern Lights, or 9 ö 


According to Dr. Halley, were firſt taken notice of. 
They are a kind of meteor appearing in the northern 


| 1830 About this time Copernicus; adopted the Pda Shy! 


df the world were not able to keep pace with thoſe of 
. = teſined philoſopher; he was. threatened by. the perſe- 
cution of religious bigotry ; and his hook on/aſtrono- 
"may; aſter being ſuppteſſed far more thans36 years, | 
thy 7c was at length publiſhed, and a 2 ee 5 


155 The Reformation takes ou in England 73 | 
2 1554 The Kingdom of gr conquered by the Raf: | 


part of the-heavens, moſtly in the winter time, and in 
froſty weather. In the arctie regions they appear in 


ppeertection; and in the Shetland Iles, ide Aferry- 


- dancers, as they are called, are the conſtant attend- 


ants of clear evenings, and prove great reliefs amidſt 


3 - | the gloom of the long winter nights. They com- 


monly appear at twilight near the horizon, of a dun 


mn 
. 


; colour, approaching to yellow ; ſometimes continuing 


e . Tae r den ee eee . 
2 5 aſter which they break out into ſtreams of ſtronger 
2 55 Tight; ſpreading into columns, and. altering ſlowly. 
Ano ten thouſand different ſhapes, varying their co- 
Iours from all the tints of yellow to the s 
F ls They often cover the Whole hemiſphere, and 


Ft tien make a moſt brilliant appearance; ee 0 


at this time are amazingly quick, and aſtoniſh the 
ſpectator with the rapid change of their. form. Ar. 


| 9 85 Ine in his account lald before the Royal Society i 8 
1 12 lay that the appearance of an 'Aurora-Bore=- — 


3 N 225 is a certain ſign of a hard gale of wind from the 
| Ohh, | 55 FRE ſouth for») ſouth-weſt. - This he never found to fail 
e . © hg inſtances, and thinks, that. ſrom the ſplendour. 
i a og of the meteor,” ſome judgment may be formed. con- 
. 5 . cerning the enſuing tempeſt, If the aurora is very 
BR” 8 9 de gale: will come on within 24 hauts, but 

„ Fo will be of no long duration; if the licht is faint and 
3 hk aut; the gale. will be leſs violent, and longer in com- 

Bey ing on, but will alſo laſt longer. Theſe obſerva- 
RO Bs 155 tions were made in che Engliſh Qhannel, were ſuch 
win are very dangerous, and by attending to the 
„ e egen he ſays he oftem got taſily out of it, 


8 ee obſervation for ſailors: but it cannot be 


8 


AE 1 1 expected that the winds ſucceeding theſe meteors - 
ou in all places blow from tlie fouth-weſt: though -_ 
8 e no doubt, a careful obſervation of > what winds ſucceed 


y * 
= "7 


3 8 ht 1 Aurora Boręalis and other meteors, in different 


7 to leſſen the N . e 


8 24 7 The 


4 .+« if \ \ - \ * 4I- * 
8 ts — 22 *. Nen bs oh "> 
ut 2 5 


when others narrowly eſcaped being wrecked. This 


7 


N 


8 Ns . parts of the world, might contribute, in ſome GL, 2 


1 
94 
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1 ag The Idand-of 3 * the Turks.) 


1572 A. new ur in Caſliopeia obſerved by Cornelius G0. a 


5 . It appeared in N 9555 eee in 
Mareh. Pe #32 En: 4b | 


. -public-of Holland begins 
—— The Engliſh Eaſt India Company incorporates. 
— The Pucky Company incorporated. . 
1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from * boynge⸗ round 
the world, being the firſt Engliſh circumnavigator. 


8 3 The firſt propoſal of ſettling a colony in America. 


1588 The Spaniſh Armada fees by OO. 8 other 
uh Admirals. 


8 


_ Germany, In this it may be ſaid a lucky incident el. 


fected, what philofophy might have ſought for in vain.” 
The children of Janſen, being at play in their fa- 


ther's ſhopy happened by chance to place a convex | 


and concaye glaſs in ſuch a, manner, that in locking 
„rege them at the Weather · cock of the church, it 


appeared to be nearer, and much larger than/;uſual ; < 
te ſurprize they expreſſed at this circumſtance exeit- 
90 ing theit father's curioſity, he examined the obje&t' _ 


. himſelf, and finding what the children ſaid to ve 
true, improved t the hint, by fixing the glaſſes upon - 


tion. When Galileo: heard of the diſcovery, he fixed 
1 nig a tube, which made the diameter of 


at his next trial he magniſied the object 8 times, and 
© ſoon after this 30 times, which is nearly the. greateſt. 
/ ONES this ay of teleſcope i is capable of, 


*-j ſ - N 
Nn | . ey 1 9 : £998 W 
© * 4 \ | C \ _”ouue be * I - , 


fs 


, . The Dutch Wake er de Spanich yoke an the Re Ge 


oþes invented by Jauſen, 4 1 in | 


185 e that they might be always ready for obſerva- 


6s objects appear 3 times greater than to eee 5 


1 
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_ 4595 lethal ie) ene flows 
- riſhed;” Thouph the'refraftive power of the 'atmaſs = 
11 phbere appears to haue been known to the ancients, 
* 1 due was the fyſt who determined its effects, und em- 
A 8 it in cortocting aſtronomſcal obſervations; but . 
 Deſeartes is ſuppoſed tobe the firſt Nd publiſhed, that 

_ - the fines'of the angles of incidence und tefraction are 

2 given ratio.” The refraction of light at the furs 

fies of tranſparent bodies. may be iltuſtrated by the 

11 ene Place a piece of money at the 
0 5 bottom of a boſon, and retire do ſuch a diſtance, chat 
. „ baſon ſhall juſt hide it from your 
#8: Per "abs then let another perſon fill the baſon gently 
1 wich water; ac a8 before you evald not fee the piece 

1 5 E where it Was you will nom ſer it where it 
e it is not your eye that has changed pace, but 5 
© "he ray of light has taten 1 new direction in paſſing N 
e tom the- Water to ee Rrikes it, us if it 
Dy 1 ende From- kde piece of money: By this experiment 
- "it/ appears; that objects can ſeldom de ſeen in their 

oP: £56 r and that” the qo For ſudject to 
. error than the reſt of out In conſequence of 
Fo e df reſroctidn, we enjoy the üght of tde 
aan n de fs yer below the horizon, and by 1 
3s Love is produced the morning and evening twilight,” . 
= Kepler, a German, was the” firſt who proved that be 
| . -  Plaiets revolved in dliptieal orbiti, the un being in 
one of the foci, and that the velötities are ſuch, that 
Rs ane from the ſun to 4 planet, and 3 
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the colours of the rainbow mi riſe from the re- 


- Deminis and others; but as they were ignorant of 


the true” cauſes of colour, they left the taſk unfi- . 
| | iſhed for Newton to complete. Of the various me- 


." teors, the rainbow is one of the moſt "pleaſing; its 


proſpedt of ſucceeding ferenity; It is only to be ſeen 
when the ſpectator turns his back” to the ſun, and 


when it tains on the oppoſite” ſide, © Its colours be 
1 ſrom the under part, are violet, indigo, blue, 


NN 


1596 Kepler ſeems to . that 
a 


fraction of the ſun's. rays upon entering the drops of 
Wing rain. This theory was enlarged by Autonis de 


colours not only delight the eye with the mildneſs f 
their luſtre, but encourage the ſpeRator with the 


Ferien, pelloto, orange and red, ſo that it contains all 


the beautiful and ſimple ſhades of the priſm. With- 


cout the firſt bow, there is often" an external one, 


* © colours are leſs vivid and ranged in an oppoſite 


order. Sonietimes we ſee half a bow, at other times 
a whole one, and from ſome high mountains as the 
Andes, in America, inſtead of à ſemi-eircular arch, 


is frequently ſeen a complete ting of this beautiful 


meteor. Though the rainbow is generally formed by 
the refleQtion of the ſun's light from the rain, it fre- 
"quently appears, among the waves of the ſea, whoſe 
tops are blown vy the wind into ſmall drops; it is 
ſometimes to be ſeen on the ground when the ſun 
ſhines on 2 (very thick dew'; and likewiſe by 
ee though ſeldom vivid Hg to 8 
the colours diſtinguiſhable.” at | 1 
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R | 4 N 
8135 A enen, 10 2 
—— ſfK—a—— . 
* 1350 aur Wright, a- native of Saugen, 3 in Werfel, wy 
pw was the firſt who ſhewed how to conſtruc: a true ſea 
chart, and explained the principles on Which it is | 
founded. He alſo was the firſt who undertook that 
_ iffcult, but uſeful work, by which the New River IJ 
8 brought from near Ware, in Hertfordſhire, to 2 
Ge 3 =p ply the city of London with water: but by oo 
def others this modeſt and ingenious on. eee 8 
from compleating e he het ee . 
108 Decimal Arithmetic invented at Bruges. 0 + 
1603 The Crowns of "—_ 1 em united CY 
James the firſt, 5 . 
1608 Colonies: 8 8 Virginia. 3, : 
"wr Galiles, an Italian, about this time — W 
— bodies, proved that the curve deſcribed by a 
5 canon ball would be that of a parabola, diſcovered by a 
0 e eee eee eee 
be i -. ties-xeſembling vaſlies, that the ſun bad dark ſpots on 
5 his ſurface, that Jupiter was attended by 4 moons, 5 
8 e e e of: ap u- Wepe f e e races | 
|," ©: phaſes of the moon, dc. B theſe diſcoveries 
55 . .; he was ſummoned beſore the I tion as a man of 
tze moſt obnoxious and dangerous principles, and 
...: compelled: ſolemnly to deny the truth of them. A 
venerable old man who had enlightened Europe by his 
8 Wo — be upon hie knees before an aſſembly | 
def haughty, ignorant bigots, renouneing by their a © ; 10 
-, ©: compulſion thoſe truth which nature and his on 
. 1 5 conſcience aſſitmed to be incontrovertible, was ol 
| i ſpectacle 5 cannot "up JOEY: * without . 
f . {ML nation. A OR GA 4 | | 
3ͤ;» Ie RI 88 W 1 
n Fd” | I, : a 
XJ N 25 a x 7 5 
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1610 8 invented by: Diehl; a Dutchman, ' The 
—Y thermometer is an inſtrument to meaſure the degree 


of heat in the air and other bodies, by the expanſion 
And contraction of different ſubſtances; that moſt | 
_ -» - commonly uſed is e, which! WE with | 
heat and contracts with cot. 
wee The north-weſt en China attempted in vain. 


| by the Engliſh. - KJ; 
0 2614 Napier, of Marcheſon, in nee, invents the lo- 
| | garithms. N 


1620 Barbadoes 8 by Sir William comes 
1621 Ney England planted by the Puritans. | 3 
5 r to be firſt Wan dee; about 
tis time, and are ſuppoſed to be invented by Jan- 
ſen and his ſons. A microſcope is an inſtrument for 
|... Which, would be otherwiſe ĩmperceptible. It enables 
us to examine the ſtructute of plants and animals; 
ppens to the curious an exhauſtleſs ſource of infor- 
mation and pleaſure; and furniſhes: the epd 
with an unlimited field of inveſtigation. 
1 The tranſit of Mercurp.over the ſun's an fr b. 
ſetyed by GCaſſendi. g U 


$i. 1637 Louiſiana diſcovered by, Wee l 


15635 Province of Maryland planted by lord a 


ee was the wad aces... 


rately meaſured. the | circumference of the earth; and 
3 found a degree of a great n. r b 
more than 69 + Engliſh) miles. 
8 | 163 A tranſit of Venus over the ſun's diſk, firſkoblerved 
by Ar, Horrox, W 1 | 
P. M. {IF 


CS, TY eg 


_ 


F . 25 
132 . Ax nr Robverion 1 oe 
_ a. 
. Taſmon, 4 ab: e e Dani 
New Holland, which-he-called Van Diemen's. Land. 
* Barometer; invented by Torticelli. The. barometer 
is an inſtrument for meaſuriug the weight of the at- 
maoſphere, and of uſe in foretelling the changes of the 
A - weather, and alſo ſor meaſuring the height of moun- 
An i tains. The uſual ranges of the mercurial column i n 
dur latitude are between 28 and 31 inches, of which 
I r the ual den in can wrath, when | 
5 there is a mixture of ſhowers and ſunſnine. 
Generul rules. for judging of the' weather by a Bars 
meter. — When the mercury ſinks, the air is light, 
will let fall its vapours and give us rain. But when 
Ait tiſes, the air is then beavier, win be able to ſup - 
port the vapours, and we ſhall Rave fair- weather. 
I it ſinłs in a froſt we may expect ſnom or u thaw, 
| i the wind is in che north or eat; If it finks gra- | 
dually we may expect the rain will be laſting If it 
dises gradually, there will de a continuanee of fair 
aeg, When it fuBluatel, riſing and "Falling by 
2 eee weather" is generally un- 
ſettled; and for the moſt part continues ſo for ſome 
tdtetitme. If it falls very dow; there will de much rain. 
N | Wotton, a very Migh wind. If toweſt of all, a 
won and tempeſtugus wind. But if ſuch an extra- 


1%" *ordinary fall happens without any remarkable altera - 
mon it hand, there mult/be forms at 4 diftance. In 
2 of very hot weather the falling of the mercury foretells | 
RO ++: mhunder. If it falls While it rains; it will be Rkely to 
EE: ee Habe ſurface” of che 1 is 
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2 r Gen ot i riſing. 8 c 
then ſinking. The deſcent of the mercury is not al- 
ways a ſign of approaching rain, becauſe it oſten 
falls very much for a wind; nor is its riſing a cer- 
dt½,iin ſign of fair weather, particularly if the wind be 
naorthetly or eaſterty, in which caſe  it- often ſtands 
\.- High, by reaſon of the coldneſs and denſity of the air, 

though it is all the while rainy weather. When fine 


weather is laſting, with a weſterly wind, the mercury 


frequently reſts a little above changeable 5 
00 A new ſtar —_— (he of the Whale by 7e. 5 
bricius. OY | 
eb act is ee Fi ar | : 
Mr The _— Wee eee e 
„ | 
C2 The Air Pump, ee by-Orto Guericks, of Mag- 
deburg. It is one of che moſt uſeful inſtruments we 
have for inveſtigating the properties of the air, which 
ate many and wonderful. The atmoſphere is found _ 
e dae a- force of r5lbs, weight upon every 
eee ee eee foot of the 
TY. - earth's | ſurface, .* Great as this preſſure is, ſounds, 
ſmells, &. trayel through it with great rapidity ; 
and though our bodies ſupport a weight of nearly 2 
eee eee A ene 
of immediate death. = 
e Englith, under Admire) Penn take Jamaica | . 
from the Spaniards. e | 
ani Huygens was the ſirſt wh eee Samen \Ring, 
and his fourth ſatellite; the fifth and firſt three were 
A Own "Jos . and the 
r Rin * Ni ſixth 8 
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. ee eee nr Dr. 
# A - Herſchel. n ei: eri el WI Ctr! 6 
ee . Nu! 16K 4 2 2 . N 
— Prufſia declared eee Poland. 
. ee The Magie Lantern invented by Kircher; — 
machine, whereby little paintell images att repreſented 
io much magtißed, 38 te be accounted de effe f : 
. 18 magic by the ignorant arg | 
5 4669 The iſland of Candia taken hy the Turks: 2 15 
; * 1670 The Hudſon's Bay Company incorporated. 7 5 8 
15672 The African Company eſtabliſne d. 
| Mars gens obſerving- at Cayenne, an 
55 Illand on the coaſt of Guiana, that his pendulum 
d - clock, whied had been regulated at Faris toithe mean "8 
Rs 18 motion. of the, ſun, lot. at this-ifland.a':28 every ; 
day ; and at his return publiſhed the diſcovery :, Sir 
wa . 1fagc. Newton:ſoan found that it praceeded. from-adi-- "2 
55 1 5 minution of -gravity, and proved that the earth was not 
8 0 ttuly ſpherical, but an oblate. ſpherbid, or Hlatted at te 
pioles, undi that the axis and diameter of the earth are 
. 8 229 m0 230, which has ſince been con- 
1 :firmed. by mathematicians: ſent. from France to mea - 
1 - fpe a degree of ths meridian at, Laras cd LG 
5 8 which was accompliſhed in the eat 1735. 8 
Ws Ke Roemer, a Dutch Philoſopher, was the firſt who dif-. 
"OO | covered (by obſerving the eclipſes of Jupiter's moons) | - 


£2 „ - that light is about 8 minutes in its paſſage from the ſun Bed 55 
Is TA . to the earth, which is near 198 thouſand miles in one | 
i: *7.; ſeeond; of time; hom different. is this motion from 

TSS 5 £ 8 that of, ſound, . which, travels no. more than 1 1423 | 

"1641s, MIA 8 ee in a ſecond, whether, it be loud or low, grave or | 


5 1 "ap + all moving - equally ſwift, the ſofteſt whiſper - BY 
WES Ts ot nee HIP 
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"Joideſ thunder A= 1985 — be ſaid to be inſtanta- 
neous and ſound progreflive; we have an eaſy rule fur 
finding how far a thunder cloud, Ic. is ofi-—Multiply - 


_ . - the number of ſeconds obſerved: between ſeeing the 


| Kaſh and hearing the ſound by 1142; and you have the 


diſtance in feet; which 1 * 8 be f 
yards, ſurlongs or miles. 


32 1677 —— Zia. ' By: Sir" in-. 


225 


ſttrument, the apparent magnitudes of objects viewed 
through enden gend b. * p REP 
great exactneſs. . 


1630 A great comet ee, 2 9k e M to ur 


earth, alarmed the inhabitants. api Les viele ; 
from Nov; 3d to March th. * | 


1686 The Newtonian Philoſophy 3 *Reary ices 


upon which Sir Iſaac Newton employed his attention, 


received a new form from his hands, and was carried 


- to a degree of perfection unlooked for by the ancients... 


In the courſe of a few'years he deſttoyed the works of 


ages, and erected an edifice of his own, that will be 


No as durable as the fabric of nature itſelf, ' Algebra, 


$250 ttenſive and important, The method of fSitons in 5 


"ue; 


4 


© Geometry, Mechanics, Optics, Chronology, Philoſo- © | hy 
eee began now to aſſume an unu- 


ſual ſplendour and dignity, and by bis i improvements 
and diſcoveries, were rendered prodigiouſly more ex- 


- particular Was entirely his own. invention; and this 
alone was: ſufficient to have made his name immortal. 


*. acer ſubtlety of this doctrine is ſuch, that 


the powers of the human mind ſeem inadequate to a 
higner purſuſt. Any thing beyond it mult be the 
[lines we | yg cr . Wet 

© Wy 2688 The 


— — — 


\ I 


a n 20 


2688 64 Revolution in Great: Britain begins d Nov. sth. 
King James er e were to 1 De- 
 gember: 3d. N N en 


1691 1" Tus obliquity of e ecliptic aalen by Plamftead | 
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78 oo aer de an Eee of che — Sls 
1701 Pruffia erected into a Kingdom 


102 The inert are Wes the Mio, 4 oY 


' Rooke,” SOT! * 65 


, | 766 The Trat af Di eee e Seodand 12 


ſigned July 22 ph W 
1710 The Engliſh South Ses e N 
8 Sardinia erected into 2 8 and _ Beo th Du þ 

"of: Savoy. ce Fo 
172% Ruſſia, formerly a Dukedow; is 
Aan Empire. 4 FI) a 2 N he 


N 


eee edel e. 


— - The aberration of the Gala a viſeorere an ac. 


""connted'for by Dr. Brat 


| XY 1 | 7 A tranſit of Mercury abſerved by c, * 25 ; gf 


1744 „eee Ke returns 


| by i 1-0 a e 
world. R | 


1746 Laas delliojed by n thehendous ener. ko 
1749; The Colony of Nova'Scatia founded.” 7 OV 
| TT, The Jalian Year was uſed by the Engliſh eill this 


" time, when they reformed their account, by ordering, 
chat the Zu of September ſhould be*reckone@'the 14th, 
"and Bj Ne nl or Leap Nur to take place as uſull!?! 


75 by this regulation the year nearly correſponds with te 
if / Gregorian Year.—T9 find whon'Leap Year lachen. | 
| ” ly 5 irie the es. + po 1 6 437 i © "Kala it 18 
is Es = V bo . e 8 A + his * ö 3 Leap 5 


3 eo u aoTRowouy, . e 
Leap Veat; e f dee it ib many x | 
years after. * . 
| 179% Dr. Franklin is pee ts 8 thought of defend- 0 
Ang buildings from the effects of lightning, by fixing 
long pointed rods of iron or other metal againſt them, 
extending 2 or 3 feet above the building, and as many 
S below it, into the ground. In 2 thunder ftorm, 
8 when any highly electrified cloud approaches ſo near 
5 d. t the earth as to exchange powers with it, damage is 
dune to thoſe things through which the exchange is 
male; if there happens to be a houſe furniſhed with = 
2 conductor directly between that part of the cloud 
and the earth where there is the greateſt effort for 
-- feſtofing an equilibrium of powers, the conductor 
3 wuoill bs rock, and will probably prevent the building 
. tom receiving any injury; if there be no conductor, 
the lightning will paſs to the ſame, place, and the 
building will probably be damaged, becauſe the ma- 
tteerials reſiſt the paſſage of the electrital power s. 
A conductor appears to have very little power of at- 
tracting lightaing a few feet out of the direction it 
would choſe of itſelf; as is evident fro m the a. 
. cidents that happened to the magasine at Purfleet, in 
Eſſex, and the Houſe of Induſtry, at Hecbingbam, in 
Worſell, though they were well furniſhed. with 
8 pointed conductors. Henee we may conclude; chat 
wie ese of them, in generalz ig too inconſiderable 
_ either to leſſen feat ot animate hope. ' 
Lightning and the electrical matter . to de te 
_ fame; the former is in the hands of nature, what the 
| | n the wonders in electrieity are little 
45 - _.- imitations of thoſe great effects, which frighten anßd IN 


——— 


wy” 


Ls 


| 3 8 alam us. When lightning | is attended with. thun- | 


der, well defined, and has a zig-zag form, making 


; 75 2 angles like the letter V, it is dangerdus ; but the moſt 
formidable and deſtructive form it is ever known to 
aſſume, is that of balls ef fire, and wherever they fall, 
much miſchief is the reſult of their exploſion. The co- 
25 Jour of lightning is. conſidered as an indication of i ite by 
os + Power to do miſchief, the paleſt and brighteſt flaſhes 
2 reckoned: the moſt deſtructive. That ſpecies, | 


+ whoſe flaſhes are indiſtinct, and whoſe form cannot 

1 +, be: eaſily obſerved is ſeldom known to do much 
55 - Huft, and ſuch as is feen playing among, the clouds in 
* r ſummer's evening without thunder, is quite in- 


",.offenſive; It is very remarkable, that no ems Aaſtes 
off lightning are exactly ſimilar to each other. 


275% Agreadfulteruption of Mount Etna | 
1755 Eiſben deſtroyed by an earthquake, „ 
2756 146 Engliſhmen. were canfined'-in the black hole, at 
Calcutta, e ee MAS. '2 the found - 


. 


N 1 den che nent morning 1 


FP: 


1760. A tranſit of Venus over the Gel Jams 6; 


Ras April 21ſt, 2 


ſpot or 'macula of the ſun, A 


thrice the bigneſs * our = 8 the ſun's 
1 center. 1 18 e a [+ 
1977 Linitimant (Cook, Dr. FI . Mer Banks, in 
_ |; 1 his Majeſty's: ſhip the Endeavour, return from a 


85 voyage round the world, having da 220 48 import- 8 


ant diſcoveries in the ſouth ſeas. 


& 
es Captain --Phipps is ſent; to e he Noth Pole, 


but having made 8 degrees, is in danger of being 
locked up by the ice, and his attempt Res a 


. won RE PO fruitleſs. - | 
N n. enen 
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| : 1 - ook and Ad Aon. : 129 ; 
1774 Captain Coot, in his Majeſty's Thip the Reſolution, 
returns from a voyage to the Southern Ocean, 
which he traverſed without * a rern con- 
n tinent. eee * 
5 me Captain Cook, Cailed in the Expedition to . 
jo ©" whether Aſia and America were connected, or whe- + 
ther there was a poſſibility of ſhortening the paſſage 5 
do the Eaſt Indies by failing round the northern parts 
+ A» of the Continents of Europe and Aſia; in this voy⸗- 
8 I; age he loſt. his life, and the” An a xomaged without 
| finding the deſired paſſage. R 
5 5 1779 A moſt extraordinary eruption of ven Aug. . : 
5 1780 January 14th, 6 hours A. M. the thermometer fuf- 
2 ek pended in the open air at ah e ſtood 'at GOT 
„ CERES — 808 RR CEN e r 
8 * bs; Dreadful Hurricanes in the Wel Indies, vg which 
* great devaſtation is made in Jamaica, Barbadoes, JW £ 
7 r 4-#Bucla," 1 and other iſlands, October 50 208 | 
by ese, htc, 2 0 1 renn, 
9 Dr. Herkbet 29350 j neyy planet to our ſyſtem, lieh 1 
he diſcbyered in the night of March 1 3th; and fince © 
+" that time has found it to be attended by two mans 
+453 he has alſo: added two more ſatellites to the pla- 
net Saturn, doubled his ring, and ſound that the at- - 
; moſphere of the moon extends about 25 miles above, 
| | 543 55 its ſurface. From the wonderful powers of his teleſ- 5 
" | | cope, e en have, as it were, incteaſed under 
iv : 14 5 1 and 44,000 ſtars, . ſeen in the ſpace of a few 
55 degrees, | ſeem to indicate that 75 millions may be 
3 (diſcovered in He: ITS GEE) to ent Wees 1 
| 5 4 = pe wh gation. EN 4. >; y 6 Og 
ke A bloody 3 beige the! Dutch aid Bug: . 
1 5 . liſh fleets near the Dogger Bank, Aug. 5th. 
£4 7 N T's” „ e 


- 
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1782 Minorca 3 Spaniards Feb Sin. 
wie French get under De Graſſe defeated and al- 
5 moſt deſtroyed by Admiral Rodney, April ab. 

| — The Spaniſh floating batteries before Gibraltar en- 
\. _ - +»  . tirely deſtroyed, Sept. W ?- 
OS T 
eoecieced independent, January 20th. 8 
5 — Three earthquakes in Calabria dunner und Sicily; 

8 Sn great e e e, and-jphabitance, | | 
| February Sth, Ich and a8th; 1 | 
| —— Theft Ar Bll oe of in Pri 1 Au. 

. Fer, Aug 27th. 1 
Ss — The ſun ae by « ind of fog during the whole 
ü 
EN 8 A Volcanic Eruption, in Iceland, PIG MESS: wing |. 
recorded in hiſtory. The lava ſpouted' up in three 
= © = "ako to the height of two miles. perpendicular, and 
15 3 eee ſor (wo months; during wbich time | 
8 it covered a tract of eo ſquare mls, in lome e | #2 
| more than 100 feet deep. 
5 Ws: Shetland, | $- 
ALAS ADM: ee its direction ſo with a velocity lit- | 
2 tle inferior to that of the earth in-its annual | courſe | 


1 round e Jos. nn more 2-34 1000 
| * SY 4% | miles. NO 
nate "phy Seats rs at tbe Baade execu- F: 4 
tion as the Governor, &c. July 1m. 1255 
„ F Jnke Ehawp ds Uarn,July 14. . 5 
1 9 The definitive treaty: of peace was ſigned between WH 
die Britiſh and heir allies,” the Ninam and Mahrattas |, 
V Nn pats and Tippoo Sultan on OO es 5 


1 


ritorial eee, ard delivered u up K a ſons 
to Lord Cornwallis, as hoſtages for the fulfilment of 
te treaty. | 
— A dreadful maſſacre at the Ne of the Thuillies 
in Paris, Aug. roth. by | 
—— The priſoners in * murdered e a 9 8 
ad and zd. 
1793 Lewis 16th, King of France, after having received 
| innumerable indignities from his people, was brought 
to the ſcaffold, Jan. 21ſt. and had his head ſevered. by 
the guillotine, contrary to the expreſs laws of the 
ne conſtitution, which had declared the perſon of 
re the King inviolable. 
— The Republic. of France declares war againſt Eng- ; 


| land in Feu; 5 
— Toulon ben of by 3 Hood in Augu, 
| but evacuated in December. 


| — Marie Antoinette, Danes &f S eier | 
1 75 The French fleet wy _— Ade 8 , | 
INE lM e . 
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3 Nenn en nnn e 5 
's . 988 ie e 9 ee en Nong 4 3 
ET" Je -follon Hine Queſtions nearly recapitulale the Prin- 5 | 
28 Is | I ciples of Geography, Aſtronomy, and the: Uſe of _ 
1 the Globes, contained in this TI. Teabſe ; and are | 
4 beige as leſſens tg exerciſe the genius of - the n= | N 
5 50 _- duftrious and e Wut D 
3 3 ank. Eer6G tk 5 425 1 N . -F : 48190, bY i 118 : 
8 e ; 8 „ 
"45. 3 5 755 „ 48 #-GEOGRAPHY... hs : y * 
8 . N — — 33 ö 1 Di in l „ . - 
n r 8 . n | 
1 | DEFINITIONS & BRAG ERG. 5 0 
1 W. HAT is i Gro. er] e | 
. 3 and diameter of the earth, and how many 44 
© times is. the latter contained in the former? 2 
212 flo many motions has the earth, what are they . HEY | 
1 72 5 | 1725 lech aud in what time are they performed? | 
5 3 What are the conſtituent parts of the Globe, ow / 3 
. Og , many ſquare miles are re on Its Are, and how 
. much land and water? rk el . 5 
N | ; e e "wy IT TEN" AV 5 
TOS 2 g ene Lp Wada Wy oe e ae Wh „ | 
OR Gee ve : . 9 : 2 
$ ; l \ l tn PERKS 
BY: g | , a FW ah My 2 ; q ; 
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V. 9 | -  CLOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY, r n 


ie 194 — 15 deeribe e 1 e of land. 


9 3 Name and deſcribe the natural diviſions of water. 


5 By what means do Geographers determine the diſ- 
„ -/,, fancesand; ſituations of places on the globe? YN | 
| Fine About What line. is the diurnal motion of the earth 


performed, and What are its extremities called? 


8 What is the difference between a greater and a leſſer 
circle as drawn.on 1 and how are all me" 


cles divided ? 


tumnal equinoxes ? 1 


5 A 10 What lines are thoſe which « divide the gobe* ” Gebe | 


into the northern and ſouthern, and alſo into the 
6 eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres? _ 7 | 


05 wail 1 1 What lines are.thoſe which repreſent the north, buch. 


| eaſt and weſt points of the compaſs, or horizon? 


£ f 12 What diſtance are the tropics and polar Circles from. 


the equator and poles, and from each other? 


1; What is meant by latitude and. longitude, and from 8 


10 whence are they reckoned ? . 
34 What is the diſtance. of . zenith and iy 1 
the horizon, and when are. the W bodies faid 
to riſe and ſet? 


9 What is the equator and diate, over W does tbe 
ſun paſs in a year, and what, are the vernal and au- 


15. Into how many points is the e comps di- 5 


5 vided, and 18 is meant by oy Dy of one place 


from another? 


16 How many zones are ks and what are ber names, | 


9 


. breadths and boundaries ? 


4 


_ and — N orgy, wr on the globe? 
Ede 8 95 „ 35 Names 


PM 


17 What continents, iflands, oceans and ſeas are +, I 
_ ated..in the torrid or burning zone, the moſt Arz 5 


1 Nathe the continents, iMarids, oceans and ſeas, en 
in the os ere the er "1688" of the 
__ earth's ſurface. | 


i What countties are Wb in the Gig eres PR | 
moſt - miſerable parts of the globe's ſurfacy, where |\ oa 


every thing is frozen while the ſun remains under * 
Horizon? A "36; 


are they reckoned ? 


/ what names did the anciens diſtinguilh the in- 


- -2> Yabitarits 6f the earth! 


235 | 


© tortid, temperate and frigid zones fall at tioon ? 


Will he be in? 


between the equator arid poles, and what is Wes went 
to their ſituations? 


Th 27 


SSS 


22 Which way do the ſhadows of the wen ee af de | 
"2 23 What do you mean by perlæci, anti and antipodes? x 
44 Our what part of the globe muft a perfor be fituated 
"toſee the flats in both Nanu. 


5 I In what n pls Laid aw are 8 | 


5 26 Where . Whats das.009 6 


- and night in the year, what ſphere will he in- 
habit, and what part of the heavens will de viſible | 


to him 


Phically ? 


upon it? 


"0% &c, LT in * ? 


Lav” ö AR * 


5 1 and ws e bs ab 
hs tages and diſadvantages of s nap projedted ieredgra- 5 


; 2 What parts of 15 tin map repreſetit the four cardindl 2 
"pos, and ors; n. Fo. longitude 3 Ke. 


| 29 How are ON rivers, mounting, foreſts, lakes, , ; 
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5 e many inhabitants does it contan?n 808 * 
222 232 How many empires are there in Europe, and whit is EO y 
2 tte name of the chief city belonging to nch? N55 ® 1 "EE i 
0 33 How many kingdoms are there in ene dds 8 5 
. 575 2 is ag name of the chief * e to, 23 i 
& 30 How t KAR ONE, Bates and provinces Wee inn 5 Gel 
e * Eutopsy and what is the name of che chief they be. I 705 
1 2 Wherd a the King of: Prises tdotitions usted. 
and how is Germany, Flanders and Italy divide? 
* Whats is che de of the aer air and; bh in . 
-* ©" - Europe, and whivare its natural produtions? s; 7 
4 o - 37" What is the religion and character of the daes: LN; who 
Ko 3 Name the . mountains and voltandes in 7 > 
15 77 © Europe. a 1 Danse nn 18 wi, 2 5. b Ns 9 
1 * What are the names of be moſt — . . 
0 15 in Europe, and. which runs the longeſt oourſe? 5 n 
2 3x 00 What iſlands belong to the King of Dea, and PH Ne 2, 


2 4 What iſtands are ſituated in the Bali Shay and-to | 8 
#5 * whom are they ſubjed? _ F» Bon 7 


=O | 
* : 
Gels Name the iſlands fituated. in the ſediterratiean. 5 5 
Pe 42 ame iſlands 5 
? £ * ay; 
x » 
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. 2 In what hemiſphere ane 20ne is Europe ftunted, W ky 4 
© -* Iv it bounded, what is ies length and breaded, and hsm, 
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by R turko puerto ro 3 | | : 
; 413 Where are thoſe iſlands ſituated which form part of 8 
ancient and n, and to: whom are they - 
fſub ect? 
| . | 44 What is the nams of tho legit” Bad dalbeiging to | 
2 ns How: is it ae and emp ang inha- 
N "bited? | 


* 


45 How many counties, cities. 2 8 are there | 
5 n in England, Scotland and Wales, Mn 
N 8 * tio latter united with the former ? - 


24 1 27 
— - 
- 


| 46 What is the nature of the climate, wil, and facs of | . We 
25 5 LOR tte country in Great Britain? 6 


47 What is the- eſtabliſhed religion, abs government in 1 5 
Ke 5 England,. Scotland and Wales ?: 


8 eren ne prerogatives nd prin= 4 Ws 
3 8 2 94 ipal courts of judicatur en 71 | 
We Ry 1 How. many Peers and e ae ſent row. 1 
1 | Scotland to. fit in the Britiſh' Parliament, and how 5 N 
1 0 ; CE many e are there r Hans om. 
1 Fe x /%%%%%%%ę ⁵ ⁵⁵¼—. ũ . — 7 
. FE 80 ines is do names of the counties and _ con- " 85 
uninech in the Home and Norfolk! Circuits? 4 : 
„ 8 Name the counties and cis inthe Oxtord and Mid TN : 
L 8 | Ta 155 YI land Circuits. abu: 4 . 2 Tech MEE eee 7 
3 "Mi How many counties rede are there inthe Weſtern | 
"and northern circuits? R $6; 67 ; wy 
WES 53 What are the/names Sabsi counties ang cite, 2 
1 3 „ eee | 
EE 3h How many ny N RA bs cities" are ther i 8 WM 
5 85 32 7 South Wales? et n, 


5 Why are the. counties of Midix and Obeldir nat : 55 
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3 306 Name the lirgeſt- and ſmalleſt counties in Eügiand 
. 8 29 and Wales, and choſe dae ena the greateſt and leaſt 
1 number of Members to Parliament. 

57 Name the principal ene eee elabliſhed 
in England n 8 + 
* e 00d 20 de employed ES 

commerce of England, and OE are its "ODE: and 
._ imports reckoned to be? 0 
80 What are the natural produRions and principal manu- 
flactures in Great Britain? 
60 What is the military and eee „ 
dom of England in time of ev N dert rr it 
deen in time of war? 
998 5 61 Where are the foreign genden of the King of: 
AP." England situated? 
N * In hat hemiſphere and zone is Ma Smit; r is 
5 lit bounded,” what is its length en ad how - 
1 mag inbabftants does it contain? 
. 365 Name the principal regions and cities in Aſia. 
73 | 6 What te length, Wen e habe e ee 


"©; 


1 _ is. = 
* 
bes IF . > > 
- : a 4 
wv » {- * - 5 
: — „ 


from Tartary? 
563 In what part of Aſa. did th various und ro 
-., + , corded in the feriptures happenꝰꝰ 
| 6 What i the mature of th air and fa iv Aft, and 
what are its natural productions? as 
Y „ What is the erer We and government of | 
8 the Aﬀaatics?- 
a 3 68 Name the principal. mountains in Aſn, ad defcrite 
ſuch as are very remarkable. 7 
69 What are the names of the chief rivers in Aſia, and 
on ark are the Eogliſh factories ſituated ?. 
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+ 70, What iflatde belong to At in the Northern Ocean? 


0 Name the chief groups of iſlands that are ſituated in 


25 * 
Iz TIF 


F, edi Aa 65 
Fe 70 What- iſlands are „ in the Indian Ocean, ak 


on; which dane d. Engliſh nd Dutch civic he- 


tories ? 
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52 What are the principal kingdoms on the coaſt of. 


' ok WE een and Dutch claim? 
. TOE! is * e, manmmmnen, the 
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70 Name the principat”mountains il, Africa, and de. 
feribe fuck au are very remarkable | pg 
are che chief./yivers in Africa, and on which 
their ſettlements ? © | 

'H What iſlands are there in eee 
; Jong 60 Africa, - and near which d the Eardpean 
fu tec their way to er en inthe Eaſt In- 


% 


73 What is generally called de Eafd Indies, -and what 


v it hounded, r i; its length ang breadth, and bo 

many inhabitants does it contain? 

5 the principal "regions and cities known in 
Africa | . 


8 3 Where 
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es AND mr. 1 


83 Wits e Gape Vene what is their | 
number, and to whom are they ſubjectꝰ 


| By Where are the Canary Iſlands tuared, . 


produce, and to whom are they ſubject? 13 2 

88 Where are the Madeiras (ſo much freque nted by ſhips: 

to and from India) ſituated, TURE Go h a 
to whom are they ſubjet? 


6 Name thoſe iſlands that are at an equa des hen 


Europe, Africa and America. 
2 In what hemiſpheres and zones is e ae 
bow is it bounded, What is its length and breadth, 
and how many inhabitants does it contain: 
ee eee ige breadth of the Iſthmus of 
Darien, that joins the two peninſulas together? 


5 What es is North and e- We * 5 


- London? n 


50 8 OR ee 


America, and to whom do they belong? f 


95 What are the principal countries and cities in ons 
America, and by whom are they claimed? 93 
9 What is the religion of the Indians in America, on 4 


What is their manner of liyingsgs 
93 What is the nature of the air and Row America and 
What are its natural productions? + 
94 Name the principal mountains in Ameries, and de. 
 feribe ſuch as are very remarkable. 
* Name and aeg. the n ens = North and 
"South-America. 1 | 


96 8 arids and Newfoundland 


ſituated, and what difftance are they from England! 


97 In what form do the Weſt India Hands lie, how are : 


| 1 diyided and ans Brad 


gs Baan 


"wu 09 > 4 4 
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7 11 wy e 
\ f * 

* i 

= - 4 's 

15 
* 0 - ; - * 3 : 9 7 A 
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d Deeper B or Ley lende. e 
99 Name the Great and Little Antilles. Es . oa 
- 200. Nie eee ee ee ere 1 8 IS 
101 Wnere are the Welt India Iſlands Gtuated, þ Bhs: 
| their ſeaſons OILS hed 2rd doi pro. 
Ds. ng 3 ductions ? 8 M 
. idr iflends are Bee round South America, and 1 
' 8 2 % WS to hom do they belong? Nen ee . va 
oO "03 'In what part of the word 6 the newly den. 
land ſea ſituated ? A 
. 0 Where i he Northern Archipelago due. ind by | 
(we 8 whom was it diſcovered? 7 
3 05 Where are the Sandwich, 8 _ Sade 
IIands . EY 88 ws W a 
e his liſe? Fro 
—— 166 Where are FR New Hebrides New Holland an te | 
3 OE Friendly Iſles fituated'? - | 4+ 
"ga 8 2 20 Deſcribe New Holland, New 8 New Bi-. 
W cttain, and give an account of their inhabitants. 1 bg 
. dos Which ef .che-continents, is, ſurrounded by the moſt 6 NS 
oualuable, and greateſt number of iſlands? | 
. 109 In comparing the ſituation, extent, climate, tn 
8 "IMs tions, population, government, &c. of Europe, * 
Africa and America with each W * "ws 
5 I ; 110 > Wha yer, of the earth's ſurface were known. wits 


= 
ED EEC? 85 dee wer the Bf Indie, Ou nd J- =D 
. pan diſcovered by the Europeans ? F 
EE ee tas 153 When was America 4 es by whom, in on 
5 DOOR 77 2 
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* 0 q 3 3 D | 8 - 1 
65 N . 2 : 113 Who 99 * 
* 5 T 1 | 4 | . | "An 79 | 
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1 88 115 What | is the fande 5 extent of that Sane: el the 


| 206 What obſervations: have you to kgs -on the 


| 1 What is peculiar to the Baltic and W 


488; Who were the principal circymnavigators of the globe, 
207 e ine? Goo mY 
round it? 8 

28 What parts Wu een a leats 8 to "OR 
ropeans, and what proportionable part of the habitable 
er pag ry Par yer on Mais 5 Ape | | 


* 


5 n. GRAND DIVISIONS of. WATER.” 


Gee” how many parts: 270 dee , met Wy; 
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globe's ſurface, called water ? 1 


- Currents and other motions,” to which the ee the 
general ocean is ſubject? ive Hats 
yt What is the wind, its height and eien deſcribe 

ſuch as are general, - periodical” and variable, and on 

what parts of the one. Are. re mas violent and 

| alarming? | 1.5 e 


1 


what are their names, _ —_— wow rivers are 
ſuppoſed to fall into them? | 

x19 Deſcribe the boundary, extent. and. aka kan of 
the Northern Ocean. 1 

- 220: What is the width and 1 of: tbe A 
Ocean, and over What 1 it do the N 
trade winds blow? x ja thn | 


ſeas, where ate the Falls of Niagara fituated,. and 
. 9p re N 9 to cam? 
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- 122 What are the priicipal ſeas, | gulphs, bays, lakes — = 

er FFW 8 
RES 13 ki ge is the greateſt width and | 
4--,.  ** cific Ocean, what ſeas, gulphs and bays, belong n 1 | 
+. . _ and over what part of this ocean do the conſtant | 


- 
—— 


=» "trade winds blow? db r Þ8. i 1 BY 
. 124 How is the Indian Ocean bounded, in what part „ 
iIiIiãt are the monſoons, or ſhifting trade winds found, 8 | | 
dos logg de they'continue, and in what 1 8 ALE | 
Me they blow ? | N. l Fen, 0 a, N | 1 
5 125 Whar ſeas, gulphs and bays are conſidered as — 2 


N IR ing to the Indian Ocean, and at what time of the year. _ 199 a 
„„ -- 5 6--the Changing or breaking up os the monſoons I 
25 5 * | 2 3 bappen? 33-455 Sy "Y MALES? wa a A - N 5 5 


6 How is the Southern Ocean bounded, vbat pait of it” — 
du dee navigated, and can any reaſon be affigned 85 


why it is colder than the Northern Ocean? 1 
4 Bo e wile Sis of ee ee iv" wolt' watery which RN | 
5 Fe eee ee e, or regen ras and 
WV what is the opinion of NET ond cerning an 7 © Wo! | 
„ 5 derne fun of water from pole r 
5 "248 1 the climate . . 
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ASTRONOMY. OF 8 7 
1 "DEFINITIONS & PRINCIPL 8. „ 


x What is Aftronomy, and what is the opinion X Aſtro- 
naomers concerning the Univerſe ? 
2 What is meant by the fixed and wandering fans and 
, _ what are primary, ſecondary and cometary planets? 
3 What are the names of the lines, circles and ſpaces 
invented by Aſtronomers to Kaden oy RUE of 

the ſtars and planet? , 
4 How many motions have the planets, and what is the 


* ©" reaſon that the apparent motion of the fun” is not 


equal? | 
5 Ho many times in * year do a rr 
dlock and a fun-dial, ſhew the ſame time of the day, 
and when are they before each other? 
6 What is the greateſt and leaſt diſtance of a planet 


from the ſun called? 
7 What is meant by the mean motion, and mean diſ- 
tance of a. planet from the ſun ? \ 


5 i What ie the greateſt and leadt diſtance of 8 phat 
85 from the earth called? 8 


9 When is a planet ſaid to be in its node, in conjunc- 


F tion, and in oppoſition ? 
10 When is the motion of a planet faid to Oh area, ſta- 


tionary and retrograde? 1 
15 11 What is the declination, latitude and lata a 
5 ſtar or planet ? | 


12 What do you mean 1 the amplitude a 42 azimuth of 
„ any celeſtial N „ | 
X 5 13 What 
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| altitude and zenith-diſtance of an object? | 
14 What is to be underſtood by oblique and right aſcen- 
ion, and the aſcenſjonal difference of any object? 
. 2 7 5 What is the elongation of a planet, and what is meant 
| its heliocentric and geocentric place? 


gh . = 16 Name the points. of the compass. — When are the 
5 lars ſaid to tiſe and ſet colmically, achronically nd 


| heliarally ? a et 

1 ay eee 
parallax of a planet? 

15 What is the difference between the, tropical, dae 
And julian /years?. 


— 


nodical month? 


5 N When is the, moon ſaid to be in ber gde ad 


Auadratures 3 and what is moane by the rocaſon of | 
_ "the equinoxes? _ 


"ER en What T 


do we ſee the ſun every morning before it riſes above 


5 5 | . ths horizon, and how long cxery evening, after it ſets 


below it? 8 a 
n What is ewilight, ot erqpuſculuing ie what ſphere. 
* does it continue the longeſt, and how many degrees 


Wes 3 e deſcend below the horizon wad 


C5 


* . 


A _ 55 IKE 25. $0L4R $13TE Maud fn STARS. 
; ARES 5 7 WE: is the ſolar ſyſtem, how many bodies does i it 


3 ; ö 5 Ac} e and what are >, names of the ſuperior and 
8 Ve. Inferior 5 . 
0 * . je . N 1 24 Deſeribe 
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= 85 What are vertical circles,- and what is meant by the 35 
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WES. wy What is the difference between a prod ad 9. 0 | 


| 020Gharuy AND ASTRONOMY. | | 14 | 
| — A — ** 
24 Deſcribe the known ee and properties of, the. 
_ . » ſun, the center of the ſolar ſyſtem... 

* What is known reſpecting Menn, and how long is 
be to be ſeen in the heavens before the ſun * ae 
after it ſets ? ME 

26 What, is the e ry motion of the pllnet 

| POWs 08 IP ON on; e 0s 
...-. heavens? | 
27 Whatis the Alkane of the 0 ee the 5 Bo 
ee id moye per hour ee 
how many on its axis? 
38 What are the properties of the carth's b 

duc hat will be the diameter of a globe Rr 1 

tze earth and its atmoſphere ? 

29 What occaſions the viciflitudes of the Gama: N 
do they commence, over what part of the globe is 
the ſun at thoſe times, and when have we our longeſt 

/ and ſhorteſt days? . 

30 What is the difference kak the length: of the 


ſummet and winter half years, when have we day 5 


and night, and what is the cauſe of them: 
27 What is the diameter of the moon and its diſtance 
from the earth, how Tong is it in ene round hs. 
- earth, and round its own axis? 
32 What are the appearances of the moon to the inet. 
+ tants of the earth; in its revolution round it. 
33 What is an eclipſe, when are the ſun and moon ſaid 
to be eelipſed, and what is the greateſt number f 


ene e ee Gat can arp pip 


pes? 


. tion when hat is miſtaken for a comet? 


34 What is . * of Mars, and what We | 
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35 What Nabe Wel of Jupiter, What are his ws 
G and with how many moons is he ſurrounded? © 
36 What proportion of light and heat is received by Sa- 3 
fttlrn from the ſun, with what is he ſurrounded, and , 
gs © many moons has he to attend hin? ; 
357 What is the magnitude and motion of the pen 
* Siqcus, and how many fatellites revolve road it? 
A 3 How are the planets o he og. gs wa” pointed 
E out in the heavens? N | | 
Wy | Sigg What are comets, What is known eat them, 
| and how many belong to the ſolar ſyſtem? * 
ng 20 How are the ſtars diſtinguiſhed from the planets, 
A - what is their number and how are they claſſed / 
3 1.47 How are. the. heavens divided by Aſtronomers, and 
how many cofiſtellations are there in each diviſion ? 
hs On what days of the year: are the 12 iges of the 
a zodiac entered by the ſun, and on what Wye 4⁰ the 5 | 
We Bok z - equinoxes and ſolſtices happen? n 5 5 
5 55 8 3 What are the names of the moſt ab Werte | | 
tars, what names have the « onfpicuous cluſters 
be” TL 1 of them, and what 1 is «Sil ap to 825 
N tom the earth? / 
8 "44 How many ſtars are there of the TY Seba ird, 
fourth, fifth and ſixth magnitudes, and how many 
. may be ſeen by the naked eye in a Oey "ly aighe, | 
FR 8 | Wy in the northern hemiſphere? A n | 
45 What do ybu mean by aifotned' Nars, 'nebule, and 947 55 
| te via laften, galaxy, or milky way? ep 
EF 7 55 4 5 By what forces or powers ate the planets, ſatellites 
3 5 ; Aud comets, retained in Were orbits, and yo revoly= | 
3 5 VVV 
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"1 The USE of the GLOBES. = N 


7 1 What do you mean n by the b. what lice: cots 


and ſpaces are imagined to be drawn on their ſurfaces, - 


a 187 and what other particulars belong to them? 


» 
= - 


2 "What is the difference of latitude between the iſland 
of St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope? ' 
3 5 from the latitude of 8 28 / ſouth, has failed 

to the | latitude of 6 45 7 Required the 
difference of latitude? 
4 A ſhip from the iſland of Madera fails north 675 
geographical miles: what latitude is the in? | 


. Three days ago we were in the latitude of the <P Ra 3 5 2 


of Good Hope, and have run each day ga miles di- 
© realy ſouth. What is our preſent latitude ?.” . 
8 What is the difference of longitude between cue 
Horn and Manilla? © 


"0 Four days ago [ departed from G8 St. Sebaltian, ; 3 

- Madagaſcar, and I have made each day 75 miles f 
ceeeuſt longitude: required the longitude the ſhip is in? 
'* 8 Suppoſe an Engliſh privateer falls in with a French 


ſhip of war in 36 14* north latitude, and 32.9 - 
404 weſt longitude, in 1 0 ſon or ocean ME | 
meet? 
9 What places o on the lobe have the 3 ads 2 
and longitude, odd where b is that plate ap xs "mb 5 
has neither ? : 


10 What is the bearing apa diſtance of Peterſbrg 1 


from Madrid? F 
11 How many miles . to e "SUPP in 
35.” of north or ſouth latitude ? | 9 


7 1 4 
1 1 
o N * : s 
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"Fa 


"ny 4A INTRODUCTION. To 


EN 12 There are two particular > ably on the 8 which 
. > - differ 608 in ME ang are only 30 miles : 
„„ rener, "I 
. 4 In what longitude is chat place where 1 35 
- __. > houts before it did at London? 


IS "a At 48 minutes aſter 6 in the ee 4. ld an 
3 5 eclipſe, which I knew was ſeen at aj ſame, inſtant | 
+ an of time at 25 minutes. after 3 in the ; afternoon; at 
THEE London: What was a of the place where | 
Bee, - + 1 7 1 made my obſervation? N MI 


15 5 13 What places on the globe are F perizci and an- 


+ ++ + tipodes to Botany Bay, in New. Holland? 
6 SIE 26 When. the ſun is over the, equator, 8 is = ll. 
minated from, pole to pole; how far. will his rays ex- 
„ tend beyond the north pole, when, his declination is 
5 109 north, and how R 
-the ſouth pole? _ 
9 6 8 27 Over what place will the 2 be vertical mo ie 
e March, when it is 10 O clock in. the mai e 
London 


7 


A 1 What is the length of the e ee % 


ES and night #5 e in New Need, nd in what 
25 > - - *elimate is that city ſitusted ? 
. oh How. many days will che ſun conſtantly thine, and how 


8 will he be abſent i in the latitude of 80 north 8 


or ſouth ? 


1 „ Sa oat, in heave . 
1 Fey ing, what, places will baue the ſun Tiſing, 44 


5 Z midnight and ewiligbe ?:; 
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; | 1 t what time will twilight begin. and end at he op- 1 
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232 In 74 degrees of north lade e ies day will 
dodonſtant twilight begin, . long Nr it con- 
„ eee 
— 3 r oblique * parallel 
ſphere, and deleribe the 2 e belonging: to each 
ſituation ? , 
| 24 What is the altitude and azimuth of the ſun at Paris 
on the 10th of July 25 11 o'clock in the fore- 
"as Wikia Os roeridiga' aids ad amplitude of the 
- fun at Philadelphia on the 8th of September? 85 
800 cee e n the moon happens 3 
of February, at 11 o'clock at night at London; on 
bat places of the earth will it be vi fible? 
27 Reptetees the face-of the heavens. at Norwich on the 
Tiath of January, at 10 o'clock in the evening. 
28 What is the latitude and longitude of the Dog - ſtar, : 
br Sirius, and when will it 0 wy My a at 
8 odlock at night? - 1 8 
25 On the wif Tipe * will the following 
mars come to e nn wig Wan Toon. 
and Aldebaran? ; . 
0 What val be the/declipation- and right ecken of 
Aldebaran on the 7th of June} | 
31 At Nonsich, on the 10th of eee tine 
will the following ſtars riſe and ſet, via, Pollux, in ' 
. Gemini, and Spiga, near the left leg of Virgo? 
25 At what time will, the inferior planets: riſe, culminate, \ 
888 18 yes pm e e pg . 
. N FA 
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35 3 time vin the ſuperior planets riſe 3 
and ſer at Norwich on the-12th of May e, 16th 
of October? 9 
e reig or 4 momig han th ron 7 
HOO: al the: 5th pe: October? 


FT. : 


n e | CHRONOLOGY. eee 

ow may ye er hve rom the chan ofthe 3 
world, and from the deluge, ta this preſent year? 

2 Ho many years are there from the Ara of the olym. . 
es eee e ee eee 15 do 


ſent year; 1 0 
5 3 When did the four univerſal dared; as they are 
| oh called, commence, viz. the Aſſyrian, under Ninus, : 


ſon of Belus; the Perſian, under Cyrus; the Gre- 
einn, under Philip, of nenen, * — 5 
Romulus ö 
ee ds the fit eg of u moon 2 
that is on record, dare? wh | 25 


17 In what olympiad did s defend the Sethe, 55 
of Thermopylz ? 1 25 
6 Whne do you mean by th lun cyl, and in iat : 
- year of the cycle is 17949795 i 


5 8 7 What is meant . e eycle, and in . 

3 of che cycle is 17997 A yy 
n 8 Ho mam years ae lap ine the defeat of Regu= | 1% We 
us, the Roman Conſul, in Afri: r 
. 2 When did Hipparchus begin his catalogue of ſtars, 

5 0 5 "Mead and when did the Gregorian, « or New 'Stfe, go m- 
. * R | 
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10 Are any of the following Years, vie. 1794, 1796, - 
1358 and 1836, leap years? Nh 
11 When a ce Roinars invade Beitain, and in bene 

pFear was Caractacus carried in chains to Rome? 

12 What notions had Pythagoras, Ptolemy as core. 

nnaieus reſpecting the ſolar ſyſtem? D 
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